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FOREWORD 


The Council of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
some time ago invited a group of experts, representing a variety 
of opinions and pursuits, to discuss the problems raised by 
Anglo-French relations after the war. This Report is a summary 
of the conclusions which emerged from their discussions, which 
extended over a period of about two years, and were conducted 
in face of the difficulties presented by a rapidly changing situa- 
tion. 

The Study Group’s terms of reference %vere broad and 
assumed nothing but the declared objectives of United Nations’ 
policy. At times, the Group may have transcended even this 
limitation, as, for example, in its consideration of the alterna- 
tives to Anglo-French co-operation and of the consequences 
which might be expected to result from them. It has been felt, 
however, that Anglo-French relations have in the past suffered, 
and may again suffer, from an imperfect understanding both 
here and in France of the strategic and political conditions from 
which the Entente arose; and that full understanding is 
the necessary basis of the new and still more intimate 
association between the two peoples which is now beginning 
to emerge. 

This preliminary inquiry having been completed, the Group 
went on to consider, in the general context of United Nations’ 
policy, the special function of the Anglo-French Entente and 
the means by which that understanding could most effectively 
be sustained. Considerations of space have precluded any but 
the most general treatment of these subjects, but an attempt 
has been made to indicate the essentials of the problem and to 
sketch the broad outlines of a policy towards France. No pur- 
pose can be served here in summarizing the Group’s conclu- 
sions, which are set forth fully in a final chapter. They repre- 
sent the views of the Study Group, which collectively accepts 
responsibility for them, although each member does not 
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INTRODUCTORY 

While British post-war policy is already committed by obliga- 
tions contracted and pronouncements made since June 16th, 
1940, French policy is not quite so clearly laid down. The 
French Provisional Government has indeed taken over the ob- 
ligations and commitments of the French Committee of Nation- 
al Liberation and those contracted by the French National Com- 
mittee which preceded it, and evidently assumes all obligations 
contracted by France before June 1940. Thus tlie French Pro- 
visional Government and any conceivable successor it may have 
will no doubt consider itself bound by the Franco-British 
“Solemn Declaration” of March 28th, 1940’ as well as by French 
adherence to the United Nations Declaration and therefore to 
the Atlantic Charter. But since June 1940, owing to the situation 
in which she was placed, France has until quite recently partici- 
pated as an equal to such a limited extent in the major decisions 
of Allied policj' that she is not in everj^ respect as fully commit- 
ted as Britain. This Report however is concerned primarily with 
British policy, and it must begin with an account of the general 
commitments which this country has already assumed and with- 
in the limits of which that policy must be formulated. 

Our immediate obligations to France arc clear. They were 
indicated by Mr Churchill in the House of Commons on 
September 28th, 1944, when he said: “I have repeatedly stated 
that it is the aim, policy, and interest of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of this country of Great Britain, and of the Common- 
wealth and Empire, to see erected once more, at the earliest 
moment, a strong, independent, and friendly France,” and by 
Mr Eden, who, speaking in the same Debate, declared that 

*The two Governments agreed not to discuss peace terms except by mutual 
agreement, and to maintain after the war community of action in all spheres 
for as long as necessary to safeguard their security and reconstruct with other 
nations an international order. 
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FRANCE AND BRITAIN 

His Majesty s Government wished to see France “an equal and 
a potent partner in all our affairs.” 

The more general principles of British policy are set forth in 
e .'^dantic Charter. It would be hard to argue that there is 
am thing in that document which might fairly be called a legal 
OTnunitoent. It is solely an expression of principles and desires. 
- e^e e ^s, it has acquired a unique moral authority which 
as ina e it the accepted basis for the discussion of post-war 
proble^ here and in America. No British Government is 
to depart from it in any essential respect 
rinlp K originated in a joint declaration of prin- 

ed Pr^Ment Roosevelt, was later acLpt- 

Artide ^ Nations. It consists of eight Article. 

signatories of ^ territorial 
”,^"P^^“.^heir desire to see no territorial 

the peoples 

signatories to respect iht^ahJ of intention of the 

o™ fonn, of gov,mm=„t. 

™Uondoovour,tko»ghrthduois„.it??l,^T=?'8”“"“ 
tions, to assure to all nations ..•“^^‘^^“^^“[^^stmgobliga- 

equal terms to raw materials ArtidrV^^“‘^‘“"¥'^’ 

full coUaboration between ^^atioasTT^ 

with the object of improvinv economic field, 

social security throughLt^ worl£ Scle^^ 

hope that the peace may estabi:=;H t. embodies the 

freedom from fear and frS™ f ° freedoms. 

distmct ideas. It e.x-presses, in the firs* oln ^^mbodies three 

spwtool 03 voB oolr o Jiodo 

the abandonment of force. It goes on to o 

which this end may be approached. It dechrS^ 

^tablishment of a wider system of securiy Ao^p Pending the 
Wen aggr^ion must be disarmed. It 
signatones rviU apply all practical measures to redSSelf ' f ^ 
of arms for peace-loving peoples. ™ burden 

One of the most important characteristics of the Atlantic 
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Charter is its emphasis on the close relationship between politi- 
cal and economic factors. It does not conceive the possibility of 
an international system which will, at one and the same time, 
secure peace and fail to secure freedom from fear and want for 
“all the men in all the lands.” It is thus concerned not only with 
the abolition of war but with the need for social and economic 
reform on an international scale. The ideal to which it points is 
a world-wide organization for the maintenance of peace and the 
direction of the economic activities of all nations to the end of 
common prosperity. 

The Charter does not in any way suggest that these aims will 
be easily or quickly achieved. It refers explicitly to an interim 
period pending the establishment of a general system of secur- 
ity. For that period it lays dowm the principle of discrimination 
against ex-enemy Powers. The absolute disarmament of such 
Powers, accompanied by measures to lessen the burden of arma- 
ment for peace-loving peoples (a phrase which implies that the 
“peace-loving peoples” will retain their military forces) is per- 
haps the only concrete recommendation which the document 
contains. It is not stated how long this period is to last, but it is 
clear from official statements subsequent to the Charter that the 
Allied Governments do not think of the restoration of enemy 
countries to equality with the Allies as anything but a very long- 
term project. 

The Allies are thus pledged to work for a general system of 
security, and the outlines of such a system have already been 
sketched at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. These proposals 
are still tentative and cannot come into force until they have 
been approved by the United Nations as a whole, but the 
Governments of Britain, Russia, and America have already 
expressed satisfaction with the results of the Conference and 
there can be little doubt that whatever is finally agreed wall bear 
a close resemblance to the Dumbarton Oaks plan. It is proposed 
that under the new system the duty of taking and enforcing 
decisions should fall chiefly to a Security Council on which 
Britain, Russia, America, China, and — “in due course” — 
France, will be permanently represented and which will other- 
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wse consist of six members, chosen at t\vo-yearly intervals, by 
all the member States. This Council will be assisted by a Gener- 
al Assembly in which all the Powers will be represented, but 
which will have strictly limited functions and a good deal less 
influence than that formerly exerted by the League Assembly. 
One very material point remains to be cleared up; it is not yet 
decided whether the rule of unanimity will hold good in the 
Council or whether a majority' vote will be enough to authorize 
action. If the first alternative is accepted (and this seems likel}') 
no action could be taken against one of the Great Powers, and 
t e organization would confine itself to dealing with the minor 
threats to peace. 

In three important particulars this sj'stem diflFers from the 

eague. In the first place, it is based on a much franker recog- 
nmon of the importance of power. Not only does it accord a 
muc c earer ascendancj’ to the Great Powers but it protides 
^ in the only way which can stop 

exnrfvsJn^ * f" ere is it suggested that economic sanctions or 
neace . ‘ii®fPProbation will suffice to keep the 

action and h *• i®> °n the contrary, made for military 

rapid and overroh mtended that this action should be as 
the proposed o ^ possible. Secondly, the purposes of 

^der than tho^of the 
any attempt to define aiT ^ Conference deliberately avoided 
iuJge by S owJSn?ar'3rXr 

incompatible ^vith paSa^ ^ 

S^tes so long as such ^SLgemSra'rf 
objects. The League also left mom for sul^”"’' 

“"cession was so vague as to make it poJw^;"®"’ 
formed supporters of the Covenant tn P. Por many in- 
inconsistent tvith its provi^rr.: TJ they were 
other hand, that the system proposed at on the 

cannot be effective unless it is supported w 
ments. It is provided, for example, ^at the 
gate the responsibility for taking action in a^ 
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to a member State whose geographical position specially fits it 
for the task. 

From the point of view of this Report, two facts about the 
Dumbarton Oaks scheme are particularly important. First, 
France is, in course of time, to have a place in the new organiza- 
tion equal to that of the other Great Powers, and this means 
that one of her most insistent claims is already satisfied. Second- 
ly, Britain need not feel inhibited by her wider commitments 
from cultivating specially close relations with her neighbours in 
western Europe. This leaves us free to explore with France the 
prospect of achieving such relations, and we may do so in the 
knowledge that we are serving the common interest of the 
United Nations as well as fulfilling one of the most urgent re- 
quirements of our own security. 

Other problems arising out of the Charter, and particularly 
those presented by conflicting interpretations of the document, 
will have to be solved by allied statesmanship after the war. The 
whole question of the application of the Charter to Germany is 
still very confused. Mr Churchill, in the House of Commons on 
February 22nd, 1944, said emphatically that it could not apply 
to her “as a matter of right.” This statement led to much criti- 
cism and one member asked to whom the Charter could apply 
if not to Germany. It seemed from the Prime Minister’s later 
remarks that he was chiefly concerned to emphasize that the 
Charter was not in any sense the equivalent of President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, and to ensure that no German Govern- 
ment to which we gave peace should be able to argue that we 
were bound by the terms of the Charter to any particular settle- 
ment or that surrender had only been made on the understand- 
ing that those terms would be observed. The question seems to 
be less whether the provisions of the Charter will hold good in 
any particular case than how these provisions can be reconciled 
with each other. In this connection Mr Attlee made it clear in 
the House of Commons on July 15th, 1943, that Article II 
would not prevent the Allies from establishing permanent bases 
on the territory of ex-enemy States if such bases were thought 
necessary on grounds of security. Similarly there is a potential 
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conflict beh^een Articles IV, V, and VI on the one hand, and 
Article VIII on the other. The difficult}' of effectively disarm- 
ing aggressor States uliile increasing their economic prosperity 
is particularly apparent in the problems presented by German 
hea\'y industry. Such possible discrepancies between one part 
of the Charter and another do not at all detract from its useful- 
ness or reduce its moral authority. They simply show the need 
for a definite system of priority. In this connection one principle 
can be regarded as a safe guide to policy, namely, that the need 
for ensuring security- on which in the last resort eveiy-thing 
depends must take precedence over other considerations. 

^ addition to commitments arising from the Charter, Great 
Britain has acquired other more specific obligations. The Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals start from the assumption that the Great 
^ owers will maintain the co-operation they have achieved dur- 
mg the war, and that without this co-operation no peace system 
® effective. Even before those proposals were published, 
Mr ChurchiU had expressed the view that “upon the fraternal 
^sociation and innate alignment of policy of the United 
es ^ the British Commonwealth and Empire depends 
factor the immediate future of the 
nolilt ’ ^ principle of British 

United coi^ultation should be maintained with the 

should act t^cr ^ j '7^cr»cver possible the two countries 

vitality from the .f*^*rmooy- This entente derives its 

dfic a^? is regarded by both peoples as hav- 

uig a speanc and necessary function in i ^ c 

security. It wiU be strengffiened ffh i" 

States opinion that Britan • ^ '^^car to Umted 

weight of responsibUity in thSseST”^'^!,^” shoulder a full 
influence. The American connectifn "fa^ commands 

difference towards Europe, is in itself a JusUty-mg m- 
acceptance by Britain of the role Jf leTde v ® 

affairs which she is increasingly called won t)^^^ European 

ments between particular Powers are of£n mom?*^^' 
they are directed to larger objects thw the ^ 

Powers. This point is well illustrated by a quotS^^frlf^" 
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Times of September 7th, 1943, where it is stated that “it is a 
matter of experience that the nations of the Commonwealth 
never felt their identity of purpose more strongly than when, 
in the exercise of their newly-defined sovereignty, they operated 
together within the framework of the League of Nations.” 
There is every reason to believe that this rule will hold good in 
the case of Anglo-American relations. 

Most outstanding of all the obligations which Britain has 
undertaken since 1940 is the Anglo-Soviet Alliance. Its terms 
pledge Britain and Russia to support each other in resisting any 
act of aggression committed against either of them by Germany 
and her allies during a period of twenty years. This Alliance is 
the basis of British policy in Europe and represents a striking 
departure from traditional British reluctance to undertake com- 
mitments in eastern Europe. It is evidence of Britain’s resolve 
that Germany shall never again be allow'ed to establish her 
ascendancy over this strategically and economically important 
region, and it will help to remove the tension w'hich previously 
existed between the British idea of limited Continental commit- 
ments and the traditional foreign policy of France. 

Such, in broad outline, is the system of international organi- 
zation to which Great Britain is committed. It is against this 
background that the question of Anglo-French relations has to 
be considered. 



Chapter 11 

BASIS OF ANGLO-FRENCH CO-OPERATION 

1 he Anglo-French Entente, formed at the beginning of tlie 
present century, was the basis of British policy in Europe until 
the military defeat of France in 1940. Before attempting to 
assess the prospects of its future consolidation it may therefore 
be useful to consider its origins and the nature of the interests 
which kept it in being for so long. 


Before 1914 

t e eginning of the century there seemed little reason for 
supposing My necessary identity of interest between the tivo 
I T traditional enemies; the British Empire 
nan been largely acquired in conflict with France; the greatest 

anart^fm” ‘nglish history had been fought against France; 
and apairT^ peno of Mllaboration under the July Monarchy 

part of the nin.f^ uncertain and often hostUe for the greater 

not yet Sive to Iho f '>!' frussia. British opinion, 

conflict, thouah murli cirm i. **t*®rests to be involved in the 
ally at the loss of Alsace and Lor^^^ French especi- 

centuty British and French quarter of the 

conflicted at many points especiallv imperial interests 

Far East. In these circumstances ft w^s 

important sections of British opinion shmilH if ^ surpnsmg that 

many rather than France as a SS 

agreement with Germany on the 

power failed, however, and 

crease of German naval armament and the'tenTe'^- 

man foreign pohcy prepared the way for Vn 

French. Had Britain been able to coSnt 
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ambitions \Yere confined to the Continent of Europe and that 
Germany would not attempt seriously to compete with British 
naval strength, it is possible that the Anglo-French Entente 
might never have been established. 

At this period French policy in Europe was based principally 
upon the Dual AJliance with Russia, made in 1893. Tliis 
Alliance had enabled France to emerge from the isolation w'hich 
Bismarck had imposed on her. It was now reinforced by a close 
understanding with Britain, built up in 1904 by a series of agree- 
ments known as the “Entente Cordiale,” by the most important 
of which France recognized Britain’s position in Egypt in return 
for British recognition of France’s claims in Morocco. Though a 
formal alliance was not established, the understanding became 
increasingly intimate as time went on. Thus it w'as the opinion 
of the British Foreign Secretary in 1914, though not of all his 
colleagues, that arrangements made between the two countries 
about the disposition of their respective navies in the event of 
war with Germany made it morally, if not legally, incumbent up- 
on us to go to the assistance of France, if that contingency arose. 

The strategic advantages of the Entente to both Powers were 
clear enough. To Britain it gave security against the establish- 
ment of a hostile army a few miles from her shores, a base from 
which to protect her interests in the Low Countries and to make 
good her guarantee to Belgium, if the need arose. It also gave 
to her the support of a great military Power. It assured her of 
access to the Mediterranean whose western approaches were 
dominated by France and the French North African Empire. 
To France, the Entente meant the support of the greatest naval 
Power in the world and the probability, which soon developed 
into the certainty, of British military support in the first phases 
of a war. 


1919 TO 1940 

These strategic considerations continued to provide a basis 
for Anglo-French co-operation in the inter-war period. Rela- 
tions, however, were not uniformly smooth. France emerged 
from the last war the strongest Power in Europe, but at the 

B 
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same time acutely conscious of the difficult)* of maintaining 
that position for long. The losses which she had suffered and 
the vast disparity beUseen the population and economic re- 
sources of Germany and her own resources made it essential, 
in the absence of a system of general securit)* backed by military 
force, that she should protect herself by a s)’stem of alliances 
aroed at preventing a revival of aggressive militaiy’ power in 
ennany. To build up such a system, and having built it up to 
mamtain it, were the constant objects of French polic}’ during 
Period. The revival of the Franco-Russian Alliance 
o was made impossible by the fact that Russian foreign 
f rnllitant revolutionary phase and by the 

act toat Russia, haying herself suffered from the Peace Settle- 
^ "as not specially fitted to act as a bulwark of the stoitu 
appearing as a possible friend the U.S.S.R. 
oearp as she did to Britain, a menace to European 

German ^ formidable and far more immediate than 
Germanv an^th g possibility of a rapprochement between 
to the weste p '*'^**^^ Union was, indeed, a constant amdet)' 
G,™ „v “>■ 'vere justified 

either seek securi^h^'^^ seemed open to Franee. She might 

gusrsmteeofhertr?„tiers”SS '° 

ment which would have enahleH K " Amenca, an arrange- 
attitude to central and eastern detached 

the policy of a continental all: ' rnight revert to 

America would participate an^vV^^ "'hich neither Britain nor 
the small Powers built out of the based upon 

and Russian empires. She accept^* 

for the renunciation of her claim f ^ P™P°sal that, in return 
pdne, Britain and America should:”^ nuhtary security on the 
frontier. The project broke down°*h ^er eastern 

Amenca’s refusal to perform her Si’areTl""’.^ ^ 
subsequently offered to give an inden? l^argain. Britain 
tenm proposed did not foclude an 
of aid to be afforded and the French prefeJ^^^^°” 

prererred no treaty to one 
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which they considered inadequate. France was, therefore, 
driven back upon the second policy which took the form of a 
militar}' alliance tvith Poland and with the States of the Little 
Entente (Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Yugoslavia). 

This system of alliances was at once directed towards prevent- 
ing a revival of German military* power and, though less explicit- 
ly, towards the stemming of Russian and Bolshevik expansion 
westwards. It seemed doubtful from the first whether, in view 
of the instability and weakness of the Powers concerned, it 
could perform tliis double function, and it was evident that 
circumstances might arise in which France’s eastern allies 
might be a liability. After the advent of Hitler it soon became 
apparent that they did not provide an adequate counterpoise to 
German power in central Europe. Russia, however, had now 
emerged from isolation, and, responding to the threat to her 
o'iVTi security produced by Germany’s plans for c.xpansion east- 
wards, agreed to a pact of mutual assistance with France. 
Accordingly the Franco-Soviet Pact was signed in 1935. One of 
the contributory causes of this Treaty was the scepticism of 
France’s small allies about her ability to give them effective 
assistance in the event of a German attack, and the consequent 
Avithdrawal of some of them from the French security system. 
Thus French policy had become again what it was in 1914, 
namely, an attempt to cancel off the power of Germany by 
military; alliance with Russia plus a close entente wtli Britain. 
But the Franco-Soviet Pact ne%’er became effective. After the 
Munich crisis in 1938 signs of the withdrawal of Russia into 
isolation already began to appear, and the breakdown of the 
Anglo-Franco-Russiah negotiations for an alliance directed 
against German aggression in 1939 left France with only one 
, continentaL ally, namely, Poland. This alliance was under- 
written by Britain in April 1939. 

This brief review of French foreign policy between 1919 and 
1939 enables us to consider some of the points at which British 
and French policy diverged during that period and to estimate 
the extent to which the same differences may be expected to 
arise in the future. The most serious of them were obviously 
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those concerned with the treatment to be accorded to Germany 
and they arose most critically in the crisis in Anglo-French 
relations which resulted from the occupation of the Rulu". A 
more fundamental difference, however, resulted from the fact 
that Britain nns never nailing to share the continental commit- 
ments of France. The idea of a Europe dominated by an alliance 
under French leadership and directed explicitly against Ger- 
many seemed completely out of harmony with the traditions of 
British policy. This difference was revealed in many ways but 
^pecially in the different attitudes adopted respectivel}' by 
ritmn and France towards the League of Nations. Up to 1935, 
t e ^ ritish view of the League emphasized its potentialities as 
an instrument of conciliation rather than its function as an 
organpation for the forcible maintenance of law. Its task was 
conceived to be the adjustment of disputes by peaceful means 
rather than the defence of an existing order against law-breakers. 

proposals designed to give tlie League 
• . ° effective military force excited strong suspicion 

use and invited the criticism that France wished to 

WTien th ^cl^ively as an instrument of French policy. 

Italian invaV f 'v u ''as challenged by the 

advocatimr the” ° ^y^'nia in 1935, Britain took the leid in 
doxical to sanctions. This fact seemed para- 

reversal of British ‘■egarded it as a complete 

though incomprehensiW only by reference to sinister, 

that ^e truth of the matter was 

opinion more conscious of tbrneed for^cor ^ 
aggression. The faUure of attempts to arV resistance to 

ment, the success of Japanese aeLp<!=- disarma- 

and the establishment of the “ ^^J^churia in 1931, 

their part in forming the opinion Germany, aU took 

Peace Ballot. It was felt that everv nn itself in the 

would serve only to encourage further 
the process were not stopped wlv it cou!d^T\°“’ 
world war. Besides, many of the causes wHchh^ 

Bntam to acquiesce in Japanese aggression in S ““J 
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Operate in relation to lire Abyssinian affair. British willingness to 
compromise had declined witli economic rccovery.Our domestic 
social structure n'as not threatened as it was in 1931 and this 
made a more vigorous policy possible. Nevertheless, it is pro- 
bably fair to say that few of those Englishmen who urged strong 
action against Italy took full account of tlic danger that such 
action would give Germany her long-desired chance to re- 
militarize the Rhineland. This consideration was very much 
present to French minds. To some Frenchmen, Britain’s zeal 
in the repression of Italian aggression seemed to contrast too 
obriously \rith her apparent unconcern at the prospect of Ger- 
man aggression. After the Stresa Conference in 1934, it seemed 
probable that Italy could be counted as among the Powers 
hostile to German expansion, since, in tlie ease of Austria, such 
expansion would directly threaten her. Support of Abyssinia 
might thus have the double effect of diverting Britain and 
France from the German peril and of alienating a Power whose 
support against Germany seemed probable. This opinion was 
by no means unanimously shared by all Frenchmen, and many 
took the British view that a stand against Italy would be a 
deterrent rather than an inducement to German aggression. 
Nevertheless, the Abyssinian question is a good instance of the 
conflict between the wide view of security held in Britain and 
the narrow view, fixed axclusivcly on the Continent of Europe 
and particularly on Germany, which was characteristic of 
France. This difference made co-operation over the Abyssinian 
question ultimately impossible. Had M. Blum’s Popular Front 
Government been in office in France or had not the British 
Government been just returned to power on the basis of a 
pledge to support the League, French and British policy might 
have been easier to reconcile. As it was, the differences were 
aggravated by a lack of harmony between the political outlook 
prevmling in London and the current temper of French politics. 
This is again a good instance of what has been a permanent 
source of difficulty in Anglo-French relations. The tide of 
popular feeling in the two countries, though subject to the same 
oscillations, seldom moves simultaneously in Ae same direc- 
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tion. France tends to be “progressive” when Britain is “re- 
actionary,” and vice versa. Constancy can only be achieved 
when the necessity of co-operation is taken outside the sphere 
of party controversy and is common groimd between all parties. 
The result of Franco-British disagreement in 1935 was that the 
Italian venture succeeded in Abyssinia, "while German}’^, en- 
couraged at once by the new entanglements in which Britain 
and France were involved and by the evident weakness of the 
western Powers in face of those entanglements, successfully 
reoccupied the Rhineland.^ 

Orie more factor which impeded full co-operation between 
ritain and France at the time of the Abyssinian crisis deserves 
mention. A few months before the ItaUan attack on Abyssinia, 
an ^cement for the linuting of naval strength between Britain 
an ermany had been made without reference to France. The 
greement fully safeguarded Britain’s naval supremacy and, in 
so tar as it was observed by Germany, was an effecHve obstacle 
senous attempt at competition. Nevertheless, the fact 
aInrJi ■without prior consultation with France caused 

reluctanrp ^ ^^tion in Paris, and it seems probable that the 
was incrpac°ri follow the British lead over Abyssinia 
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and France disagreement between Britain 
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eastern Europe and gave guarantees, in quick succession, to 
Poland, Roumania, and Greece. The fact remained, however, 
that no adequate counterpoise to German power in the east of 
the Continent had been established and these guarantees, which 
were in the first instance unilateral and could not become effec- 
tively reciprocal, were an argument for rather than against 
securing an alliance TOth Russia. To obtain such an alliance 
accordingly became the chief object of British policy in the 
months immediately preceding the outbreak of war. English- 
men realized that Russia was the only country in eastern Europe 
capable of withstanding the Reich, a thesis which had for long 
been ■widely held in France. This policy, accompanied by a 
rapid intensification of rearmament and by the introduction of 
conscription, brought the British position roughly into line 
■with the traditional attitude of France. Henceforth Britain 
would accept fully the responsibilities of a European Power. 
Her interest in central and eastern European affairs was no 
longer, as it had been, indirect and derived simply from the fact 
that France had commitments in this area and Aat we could not 
be indifferent to a war in which she was involved. This turning 
point in British policy is of the utmost importance to the future 
of Anglo-French relations. 

Conclusions 

It has been assumed in this Report that British policy will 
aim at the eventual setting-up of some general system of secur- 
ity. The acceptance by Britain at Dumbarton Oaks of the ■view 
that no system of security which does not command the sanc- 
tion of military force will be effective, removes one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles which stood in the way of complete Anglo- 
French understanding in the inter-war period. The extent to 
which the attitude of Britain towards Germany is likely to be 
different from that of France is a matter for later discussion (see 
Chapter V, Section I). There is another issue, however, on 
which Britain and France may still be divided. The French 
conception of a security system ■was narrower and more rigid 
than the British. The Anglo-So^viet Alliance indicates e.xactly 
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that preoccupation wth the need for counteracting German 
influence in eentral and eastern Europe which has been the 
dominating consideration in French policy since 1887 and 
which has again been strikingly affirmed in the Franco-Russian 
Allianee of Deeember 1944. It cannot be too often or too 
strongly emphasized, however, that these Alliances are merely 
the first steps in the construction of a universal security s}^tem, 
into which the eventual admission of the vanquished Powers is 
intended. Britain, though she is more conscious tlian hitherto 
of her duties to Europe and of the sacrifices which they will 
involve, cannot concentrate cxelusivcly on the Continent. As an 
Imperial Power her interests compel her to take a wide view of 
the security problem and the e.xtent to which this view can be 


reconciled with French policy, still mainly concerned with 
continental problems, is a question at once highly speculative 
and extremely important. 

In the immediate future Britain’s main concern is to ensure 
that she IS able to keep the promises which she has already made 
and m pamcular to make good her commitments to Russia, 
Upon w c the stability of Europe and her own safety so largely 
epen . he first condition of effective military action in 
rnn^r’ f fn effective British foreign policy, is a 
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our intention to participate fully in European affairs they 
amount to necessity. To appreciate that necessity is in no way 
to exclude the idea of a wider system of international co-opera- 
tion. It is merely to recognize that for obvious geographical 
reasons the effectiveness of British participation in such a 
system, and therefore the possibility of establishing and main- 
taining the system at all, depends upon close co-operation 
between Britain and France. To claim this priority for Anglo- 
French relations is to acknowledge their vital importance as a 
means to wider ends. 

Such an alliance can only be achieved, however, if France as 
well as Britain is prepared to accept its implications. Future 
French policy is still not fully defined. No alternative could, 
indeed, give France the security offered by a close association 
with Britain, but other things than reason and the calculation 
of interest will play their part in deciding her choice. 



Chapter III 

ALTERNATIVE POLICIES OPEN TO FRANCE 

The outlines of future French policy are by degrees becoming 
clearer. Even during the occupation the Undeiground Press 
gave some evidence of the trends of French opinion, though it 
ould have been dangerous to base generalizations about public 
opinion as a whole on the views of a heroic minority. Since the 
liberation a flourishing Press has appeared in Paris and the 
problems of foreign policy are being discussed with the critical 
acumen and uncompromising conviction for which French 
politiral controversy is famous. Important pronouncements 
rnade by members of the Provisional Government 
Md debates on foreign policy have taken place in the Consulta- 
ve ssembly. Above all, the Franco-Russian Alliance, so full 
o poteritr tiM for the future, has been made. There can be no 
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calculation. It is to be remembered also that the virtues and 
advantages of Allied unity arc not in France, as they are in 
Britain, matters of assumption. These arguments have not lost 
their vitality through endless repetition, and what in safer places 
has declined into platitude appears to France, subjected for 
four years to the incessant bombardment of German propa- 
ganda, with the force of revelation. Nothing which is said in 
this chapter should be allowed to obscure the tremendous 
enthusiasm with which the French people look to the future of 
Allied co-operation. Other factors, however, must also be 
weighed. Considerations which today seem of no account or 
have been relegated to the background might exert, in different 
circumstances and when the emotions of gratitude and relief 
have abated, a decisive influence on policy. It may be important 
for the friends of France to recognize that there are dangers in 
her present situation which are all the more formidable for being 
momentarily out of sight. Certainly nothing could be more 
perilous for Britain than the complacent assumption that since 
the French love us so much there is no need to trouble about 
preserving their affection. 

Material Recovery 

One consideration which is of paramount importance to any 
estimate of the future course of French policy is still uncertain. 
The liberation of France was accomplished far more quickly 
and with far less material destruction than even the most opti- 
mistic dared to hope. Even so, the material condition of the 
country is very serious, and, as General de Gaulle has often 
emphasized, it will take years of hard and devoted work to re- 
establish a normal economy. At the moment of writing the 
transport system is still totally disorganized and imtil it is 
restored there can be no serious attack on the problems of 
material restoration. A part of French industrial plant has been 
destroyed by the enemy, the Maquis, and the Allied Air Forces 
and still more has deteriorated through neglect during the 
years of occupation. It may still be long before France can build 
up a military and economic strength adequate to her responsibili- 
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ties in the world. How long, iiill depend chiefly on the Hgour of 
French leadership and the unity of the French people. 

Power is a relative thing and few European countries have 
escaped the material effects of the war. Germany certainly has 
not and this is the comparison which is of most practical im- 
portance. In considering the place of France in post-war Europe 
the decline of her strength must be estimated not in relation to 
her power before the war but to the power of other States, 
friendly or hostile, uith which her interests will bring her into 
contact in the future. If this rule is observed there seems to be 
no reason for pessimism. In any event, it is not only concrete 
and measurable assets which must be taken into account The 
French nation has alwaj’s displayed c.vtraordinarj' powers of 
resilience and though the Peace of Frankfurt was infinitel)' less 
CTppling than the armistice of 1940 the speed with which 
i^ce mcovered after 1870 is a precedent worth remembering, 
ne theory need not be given too much importance. Social and 
mo^ causes partly contributed to the defeat of France in 1940 
certainly did to the initial failure of a number of British 
mi taty enterprises and as thej' may have done, for all a distant 
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capitulation and restoring France to her former greatness. This 
school of thought seems, to some extent, to be divided between 
those who look principally towards Britain and those who attach 
more importance to relations \vith Russia. There can be no 
doubt that, W'hatever the position in 1940, the overwhelming 
majority of Frenchmen now ‘belong to this first main category. 
It IS difficult to imagine any change in French opinion on these 
tundamental questions unless existing goodwill were to be dissi- 
pate either by errors of United Nations’ policy towards France 
or by misrepresentation of that policy to France. The second 
thought which, for practical purposes, is at present 
^ consisted of those who, like Laval, claimed to see in 
_ 0 a orahon with Germany not merely an unpleasant necessity 
imposed by a military disaster but a basis for the future organi- 
za ion of Europe and the recognition of a historic truth, 
amely, that Europe is a single entity and that Germany, by 
/ , geographical position and her natural genius for 

ership, must preside over a politically united Continent. A 
oc rine was developed to explain and justify collaboration with 
ermany; few of its exponents have survived the liberation, at 
any rate in the political sense, but it was of such a character as 
re-appearance at some future time in a form 

'' 1 C , superficially more attractive, would be fundamentally 
the same. 

Another body of opinion has maintained that France’s natural 
state is one of isolation from the other Great Powers and that she 
s ould seek security in neutrality possibly backed by a close 
entente with those other countries (Italy and Spain) w'hich share 
her ‘‘Latin culture.” 

Co-operation with the Allies 
It is unnecessary to examine at length the implications for 
France of a policy of full co-operation with the other United 
Nations on the basis of the Atlantic Charter. It will suffice to 
insist on the fact that it is this policy to which the overwhelming 
majority of Frenchmen now look for security in the future. 
France is already well prepared for such a policy, and the main 
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danger to its realization comes perhaps from an insufficient 
recogmtion in Britain and America of the extent to whichshe is 
so prepared as Avell as from a certain failure, understandable in 
the circumstances, to sympathize with the psychology of a coun- 
try which has suffered German occupation. It is important that 
Englishmen should understand the strength of the element of 
violence in the French situation. The state of mind induced by 
the experiences of the last four and a half years in France is one 
of violent hopes and fears. It is important that the great fund 
of enthusiasm shall not be dried up by failure to respond to it, 
or that fears about the future course of British and American 
policy which may seem to those who have seen that policy de- 
veloping from close and comparatively secure quarters to be 
fantastic, shall not be either ignored ormistaken for malevolence. 
There are great possibilities for good and for ill in the present 
stete of French feeling. Britain must play her part in bringing 
a out a more stable condition of confidence. This means, in the 
unmediate post-war period, not only a great task of explanation, 
^ attempt to present the British case to France and to remov'C 
ears which have been aroused by misunderstandings in the past 
an^ more particularly by the difiicult relationship which has 
existed beuveen the tivo countries since 1940, but also acts of 
^igued to convince the French of Britain’s intention to 
contrlKi f- of a European Power and to make her 

serviep> tntL French mind associates with militarj' 

tion in mv ““O’tonance of European security. Her contribu- 
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xvith Britain rather than a source of tension between the two 
countries. The sense of European unity which Hitler has ex- 
ploited and which has always played an important part in 
French thought, can as well further the interests of British as 
those of German policy if it is recognized here that Britain, 
though not a part of tire Continent, is a part of Europe.^ 

_ Collaboration with Germany 
It is almost certain that the extent to which a powerfully 
organized Fifth Column, subsidized by Germany, contributed 
to the defeat of France has been exaggerated. On the whole the 
collaborationists W’cre the product rather than the cause of de- 
feat. To a large extent, therefore, collaboration may be regarded 
as a temporary phenomenon which is not likely to survive the 
circumstances which produced it. Nevertheless, the fact that a 
not inconsiderable part of those classes which have hitherto been 
politically effective in France lent itself more or less readily to 
collaboration with Germany cannot be overlooked. Collabora- 
tionist propaganda though it came to acquire a more conserva- 
tive colour, was directed, in the main, towards presenting Ger- 
man victory as an instrument of social revolution in Europe. It 
appealed to the idea which has always been important in certain 
Left-wing circles in France of a closely integrated continental 
system in which divisions of class would supersede divisions of 
nationality and which would be organized on a basis of central- 
ized political and economic control. It was aimed at malting 
France conscious of her position as a continental Power and 
inducing her to cut her connections permanently with Britain, 
whose policy has been interpreted as that of an oceanic Power 
with an interest in keeping Europe divided in order to derive 
. political and commercial advantages at the expense of the con- 
tinental nations. It is obvious- that! the conception of the 
balance of power, in terms of which British policy is. generally 
construed on the Continent, lends itself to this sort of misin- 
terpretation and it was not difficult for the “collaborationists” 

Throughout the report the, word “Europe” is used to include Britain. , 
Wherever reference is intended only to the Continent, this will be specified, i 
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to illustrate their argument by examples from British policy in 
the last twenty years. ’ 

These arguments were reinforced by an appeal to economics. 
F or obvious geographical reasons French heavy industry has, in 
the past, been linked closely with the heavy industiy of Ger- 
many. The heavy industry of western continental Europe is a 
natural economic unit. It was easier for French industrialists to 
enter into arrangements (for the supply of essential materials, 
for the division of markets, and for the regulation of prices) irith 
the industrialists of the Ruhr than it was to make similar arrange- 
ments with British, Dominions, and American industry. A cer- 
tain amount of such co-operation was inevitable and desirable, 
but partly because of the relative weakness of French industrj' 
and partly because of the fact that German industrialists were 
generally ready to subordinate their own interests to the ag- 
gressive purposes of the German State, such co-operation vas 
less a factor making for understanding betw'cen the tito coun- 
tries than an instrument of German penetration. It served the 
German propa^ndists well since 1940 as one more argument 
° absorption of France into a purely continental system. 

The idea of France as a purely continental Power thus has 
some foundation in material interest as well as an ideological 
asis. he decisive reply to it is, of course, the experience of the 
^ our and a half years and the fact that an e.xclusively conti- 
toB,. sjstem in which Germany is included tends inevitably 
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with a Germany which seemed to be too weak to constitute an 
immediate danger to France. Since this is likely to be the condi- 
tion of Germany for a long time after the war, the possibility of 
a revival of collaborationism, although at present remote, may 
be more wwthy of consideration than those who look at French 
politics from a purely contemporary point of view might ima- 
gine. It would not be a case of France choosing deliberately an 
alliance with Germany in preference to an alliance with Britain. 
It would rather be a gradual process of orientation towards the 
Continent and away from Britain and America. It might present 
itself at first rather in the form of an attempt at some exclusive 
partnership with Russia than of a German alliance, and it would 
find expression in the language which Hitler exploited, but did 
not invent, of the new European order. By slow degrees hostili- 
ty towards Germany might be succeeded as the dominant fac- 
tor in French policy by scepticism about the intentions of 
Britain or her capacity for effective intervention on the Conti- 
nent. 

What this policy would mean for France on a long view is not 
difficult to assess. The advantage to her of the Entente with Bri- 
tain consisted mainly in the fact that Britain alone was in a posi- 
tion to give immediate aid in the first phases of a war with Ger- 
many. In a Europe from which Britain was absent the superior- 
ity of German resources in industry and man-power could not 
be offset by France alone, or even by France and Russia; the 
Russian connection can never be a substitute for the Entente 
with Britain but must remain its necessary complement. Rus- 
sian aid cannot be rapid enough to save France from the first 
and decisive blows from across the Rhine. If France succumbs, 
Germany has an unchallengeable ascendancy in western Europe, 
is free to concentrate her might against Russia and has the 
Continent at her feet. The only excuse for giving her the op- 
portunity of such domination would be the belief that she would 
not wish to use it, and that belief is not justified by previous 
experience. For years after the liberation the memory of German 
oppression will still be vivid and Avill still be the most important 
influence on French policy. Nevertheless, it will be well for 
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Aose responsible for forming British policy to remember that 
^°pcs which the French people now have in Britain (and 
t ose hopes are very high) were to be disappointed some re- 
action m the direcrion indicated above might well follow. “Col- 
a orationism is, in the last resort, a counsel of despair, some- 
thing to be resorted to when aU else has failed. 
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Chapter IV 

CONDITIONS OF ANGLO-FRENCH CO-OPERATION 

If Anglo-French co-operation is to be achieved each of the 
two countries must know’ exactly w'hat the other expects to gain 
from the partnership. 

In the eyes of some Englishmen and of some Frenchmen con- 
siderations of sentiment would be sufficient in themselves to 
justify the subordination of almost every other object of policy 
to the end of friendship between the two countries. It would be 
fatal, however, to depend absolutely upon this common desire 
for co-operation as an end in itself. Only a small number of Eng- 
lishmen comes within this class of francophiles. In France there 
is a tradition of interest in and admiration for Britain among cer- 
tain scholars (notably among political scientists who value Bri- 
tain as the type of the successful democracy). In addition to this 
there is also at present an overwhelming desire for co-operation 
with the United Nations and a strong desire for especially close 
co-operation with Britain. This feeling, however, deriving as it 
does partly from admiration for Britain’s bearing in 1940 and 
only in part from a conscious calculation of strategic interest, 
cannot be counted upon to last for ever, independently of the 
course of British policy, for the memory of 1940 may fade and 
there are many long-standing grievances against Britain which, 
though temporarily in abeyance, may again arise to divert cal- 
culation. 

Considerable sections of the British public are either indif- 
ferent or even averse to the idea of Franco-British co-operation. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century France was associ- 
ated in the minds of many Englishmen with the ideas of poli- 
tical instability and domestic infidelity, and this association still 
persists, if less blatantly. Those Englishmen who regard the 
accomplishments of the French mind as an adequate reason for 
■ an alliance with France are neither numerous nor influential 
enough to offset completely this less-informed but more popu- 
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pended were necessarily conducted on British soil or on territory' 
occupied by Anglo-American annies and consequently became 
in some measure the concern of British policy. Any treatment of 
these matters was sure to arouse some resentment among some 
Frenchmen and a judicious treatment, aimed at displaying the 
least possible partisanship, was probably certain to arouse the 
maximum of resentment. There were until recently loyal sup- 
porters of General de Gaulle who interpreted British policy to- 
wards these questions as being aimed at the perpetuation of the 
power in France of Frenchmen whom they regarded as traitors; 
critics from a different angle accused Britain of having “backed 
the Gaullists” and of allying herself mth a faction; others enter- 
tained suspicions that British and American policy had been 
subtly manipulated with the object of obtaining commercial and 
strategic advantages at the expense of France. None of these 
suspicions, which for the most part remained latent, is incom- 
patible with the persistence of a strong and genuine desire 
among most Frenchmen for understanding with us, but it is 
noticeable that at times of crisis, as for instance during the 
crisis in the Lebanon, the suspicions come to the fore and there 
is alw'ays, in French comment on Britain, a consistent under- 
tone of conviction that we do not understand, and that in the 
nature of things we cannot understand, the feelings of French- 
men who have endured German occupation. Even action, the 
need for which most Frenchmen recognized, such as the bomb- 
ing of strategic objects in France or our attacks on the French 
fleet, might one day be held against us w’hen Frenchmen have 
forgotten their own divisions and remember only the greatness 
of their country and its bitter humiliation since 1940. 

Bearing these obstacles in mind it w'ould be useless to appeal 
only or chiefly to sentiment. Co-operation must, in the last 
resort, depend in each country on the conviction that the sup- 
port of the other is necessary to its survival. The Anglo-French 
Entente lasted with occasional intermissions for forty years, al- 
though often during that period there w'as a lamentable lack of un- 
derstanding between the tw'o peoples. The Entente was clinched 
, in consequence of the instinctive response to a common peril. 
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So long ns the peril Insts, and for any foreseeable period it is 
likely to last, the foundations of Fmneo-British co-operation 
'vill be present also, but the nature of these foundations must be 
clearly understood in both countries. It is a condition of this 
undcretanding that Anglo-French relations should be dc -emo- „ 
tionalizcd and tliat in the first instance at any rate the appeal 
s lould be clearly directed to national interest and based upon 
t osc facts of geography and power which make co-operation 
etucen the two countries equally necessary to tlie security of 
Me of them. From these beginnings there may eventually 
c\e op (and we should try to ensure that there shall develop) 
a sense of common function in the service of humanity. Thus, 
c\ cn \\ the German menace has been — or may' seem to have 
Dcen--abohshed, the Uvo countries wall be faced with the vital 
Saving a joint lead to all the countries of western Eur- 
^^‘^onstruction and world co-operation. In the first in- 
stance, however, we must be content with less. 
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greater in sheer weight of numbers and equipment than our own. 

Arrangements for ciwl administration in French Metropoli- 
tan territory were far from complete when the Allied invasion 
began, and military operations had been in progress for some 
weeks before formal agreements between Britain, France, and 
America were made. In practice, however, the problem solved 
itself. Soon after the entrj’ of Allied troops into Normandy the 
French Committee of National Liberation, which had by this 
time assumed the title of Provisional Government, appointed 
its own delegate to control civil affairs in that region, and after 
that the French authorities automatically took over control in 
all liberated territorj’. In some instances the men of the Maquis 
succeeded in unseating the Vichy officials and installed them- 
se in office long before the Allied armies arri%'ed. General 
e ^ aulle s Committee was soon formally recognized as a Pro- 
T*? Q CD Britain, the United States, and 
_ e • -S.R. It now has all the attributes of sovereignty includ- 
ing, a ter some initial misunderstanding, control of the issue of 
currenc}\ It was radically reorganized after the liberation of 
ns an now contains, as well as numerous representatives of 
renrp ^ President of the Senate, M. Jeanneney, 

political parties, and indeed of all sec- 
seem to nff* rench opinion. Its broad composition would 
part of a farri protection against any attempt on the 

Sec^on French peoplel^Further 
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The French nation, by its outi action, is rapidly regaining its 
political liberties and grappling valiantly and successfully vith 
the practical tasks of national restoration by which it is now 
faced. Thus, in effect, the expectation of independence has al- 
ready been realized. Not only is this so, but the harmonious co- 
operation which was early achieved between French officials 
and the Allied military authorities is bound to have a lasting and 
beneficent effect on relations between the three Allies. 

The consistent support which Britain gave to the view that 
French administration during the period of Allied operations 
on French territory must be the responsibility and, as far as 
possible the exclusive responsibility, of Frenchmen was widely 
appreciated in France and was rightly interpreted as evidence 
of the paramount importance which the British Government 
attaches to relations between the two Powers. 

(b) FRANCE AS A GREAT POWER 

The principle of equality between the nations already enun- 
ciated in the Atlantic Charter was again expressed in tiie joint 
declaration which followed the Three-Power Conference in 
Moscow of October, 1943. The most concrete result of that Con- 
ference was, however, the establishment of a European Com- 
mission, composed of representatives of Great Britain, Russia, 
and America, with the task of reporting on European prob- 
lems to these Goverrunents. This Commission obviously oc- 
cupies a central position and may become the supreme organ 
of United Nations’ co-operation in the political sphere. It is 
likely that the countries represented in it %vill provide the nuc- 
leus of the Peace Conference if there is one, and it is not there- 
fore surprising that the French Committee of Liberation sho'wed 
some anxiety at its exclusion and made it clear in particular that 
it would not regard as binding any decisions about the future of 
Germany which tvere reached without consultation with France. 

To recognize that all Powers are equal before the law in the 
sense of being entitled to the same protection against aggression 
is not to deny that those countries which must carry the chief 
burden of implementing collective decisions should have a cor- 
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r«pondinglj' larger share in making those decisions. This prin- 
ciple was acknowledged in the formation of the European Com- 
missmn and has since been stated explicitly in the proposals of 
tie Dumbarton Oaks Conference. At the Peace Conference at 
ans most of the major decisions, including the terms of the 
peace with Germany, were settled by a Council of the Great 
o\\ers, the smaller Powers having for the most part to content 
lemse ves uitli the statement of their grievances, either orally 
or in wnting, either before the Council or before some of the 
numerous Territorial Commissions which were established by 
Pm f precedent will not be followed at the next 

Powp oji erence, but it is equally certain tliat the smaller 
thpir not have as great a share in the making of peace as 
Vienna "^'giibours. The experience of the Congress of 
reach’s fnA ° c Conference at Paris alike confirm Castle- 
comnatihlp conipletely equal representation is “in- 

of inequali business.” If the need for a degree ' 

that this accepted, it follows naturally 

chief responsibili^- 

'vith thoL countnV the peace settlement must rest 

serving it. The Frp T ^fpne dispose of the means of pre- 
by the Consultative of Liberation was reinforced 

demanding that i. Resistance movement in 

Powers. The demand regarded as one of those 

France should take nart ‘^“ect that the representatives of 
Britain, America, and Russ?” equal terms with those of Great 
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argely determine their coui?^ ^ rhem and which will very 
The anxiety of French nr,- 

circumstances be understan™b?e° subject would in any 
equahty %yas most widely and unr theory* of 
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Aose countries which had the m^eriT'’^'' 

practice has now been overcome— at th^ between theory and 

banon O*. .hor, to Dum- 

f cess has gone and 
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this trend of thought made it inevitable that a country like 
France, which occupied an intermediate position, should seek 
unreserved recognition of its place among the privileged. It is 
hardly too much to say that satisfaction on this point was a sine 
Qua non of future co-operation. 

The case as stated by the French was largely retrospective. 
France had been a Great Power and if she had temporarily lost 
that status this w'as in large measure the result of her own mis- 
fortunes and of the political mistakes of her Allies. She alone 
had opposed the challenge of. German aggression at the side of 
Britain in 1939. Important parts of her empire had never been 
out of the war and had given continuous, valuable, and largely 
unacknowledged assistance to the Allies. More recently her 
people had given powerful aid to the Allied armies in the most 
aring of all their undertakings. Thus tradition and performance 
entitled her to a place of authority among the Powers. Then 
there were the traditional talents of French statesmanship. Few 
people would deny that French statesmen know more about 
Europe than British statesmen who are, nevertheless, reputed to 
know more about it than Americans. It would, in any case, be a 
httle ironic if Europe were to be reorganized by three Powers, 
one of which was extra-continental, another extra-European, and 
a third largely Asiatic. 

These considerations do not, however, afford a full explana- 
tion. Great Powers are in practice those whose co-operation is 
Mcessary to the maintenance of a Peace Settlement, and which 
by withholding such co-operation can destroy a Peace Settle- 
ment. Tradition and past performance are not enough to con- 
er this rapacity, which depends on material strength and strate- 
gic position. 

In area, potential economic resources and population, France 
has latterly been the next strongest Power to Germany in the 
western half of the Continent. How this position \vill be finally 
affected by the events which have taken place since 1940 cannot 
be foreseen, but it seems probable that the degree of devastation 
which France Mil have suffered will be relatively less, maybe 
very much less, than that suffered by Germany. The moral 
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effect of occupation also seems to have been exactly the reverse 
of that intended by the enemy; and after a transitional period 
of confusion it may be that France will achieve a unity hitherto 
unknown in her history. History shows that it would certainly be 
a mistake to underestimate her powers of resilience. Her present 
material and economic strength however is not comparable with 
that of Great Britain, Russia, and America, and therefore could 
not in itself convey the title to political equality with those 
countries. 


Her claim to recognition as a Great Power is strongest when 
considered in relation to her key position in a European security 
system. The minimum condition of European security (and it 
is on y a minimum) is now generally acknowledged to be the 
creation of such a system of alliance as vill ensure that in the 
event o ermany again resorting to aggression she will have to 
ace a war on two fronts. If France were not to co-operate will- 
™ sj-stem, this elementary condition of its 
tanr nn ^ Even leaving aside the powerful mili- 

make which France herself may in time be able to 

base for enng France in a purely passive aspect as a 
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in 1942. For these strategic reasons it would seem that the claim 
of France to equal representation with the other Great Powers 
in the counsels of theU nited Nations is unanswerable.The argu- 
ment is clear: without French adherence an indispensable ele- 
ment in the European security system would be lacking and it 
is a condition of that adherence that France should be fully con- 
sulted in the formulation of the Peace Settlement, and should, 
in other respects, be accorded a position equal to that of Great 
Britain, Russia, and America. 

The Allied Governments, after some initial hesitation, came 
to recognize the force of these considerations, and the French 
claim to representation at the highest level has been conceded 
in a number of important instances. On November 11th, 1944, 
France was invited to join the European Commission; at the 
Yalta Conference (February 4th to 11th, 1945) it was agreed 
to give France a place on the Allied Control Commission in Ber- 
lin, -the body responsible for presiding over the Allied adminis- 
tration of conquered Germany. France is also to be a permanent 
member of the Security Council, the most powerful organ in 
the New League envisaged at Dumbarton Oaks, and was in- 
vited to join wth Britain, Russia, America, and China in spon- 
soring invitations to the San Francisco Conference, April 1945, 
to discuss the Dumbarton Oaks proposals.^ The important part 
which British policy has taken in these decisions is worthy of 
emphasis and again reflects the special interest which Britain 
has in a strong and friendly France. There has in the past been 
some tactlessness and ambiguity in Allied policy towards the 
French and the most recent instance of this was France’s ex- 
clusion from the Yalta Conference. The criticism it aroused, 
outside as well as inside France, will probably be a 
sufficient guarantee against the repetition of such mistakes 
which certainly do not reflect the true spirit and pmrpose of 
Allied policy. 

^ T'Ws^invitation was declined, the French Government not wishing to 
commit itself to proposals (particularly the controversial proposal for the 
'oting procedure worked out at Yalta and embodied in the invitation whiedx 
the sponsonng Powers were to send out) which had been agreed on in her 
absence. 
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(c) PARTICIPATION OP BRITAIN IN ECTOPE 

The military value to France of the connection wth Britain 
consists principally in the prospect it affords of immediate 
assistance in the event of an attack from across the Rliine. In the 
past, Anglo-French co-operation has been based on the tacit 
assumption that, at any rate in the first phases of a war, the 
chief part of the military burden should be borne by France, 
whereas British assistance should, in the first instance, be con- 


fined to naval blockade of the enemy. In the last war, though 
Great Britain assumed a substantial militar}' burden long before 
that date, she did not introduce conscription until 1916. Con- 
scription nas again adopted in this country a few months before 
the beginning of the present war, but not in time to protade a 
large continental army to take part in the Battle of France. The 
maintenance of an army of continental size in peace-time is con- 
trary' to the firmly established British tradition, but our reluct- 
ance to depart from that tradition has been one of the prindpal 
sources of misunderstanding with France in the past. The guar- 
antee gi\ en to Poland in the spring of 1939 constituted a diplo- 
inatic re\olution which has since been completed by the conclu- 
sion of a military’ alliance with Soviet Russia. Britain has over- 
come her traditional reluctance to undertake direct military 
commitments in Europe and is now committed to inten'ention 
not only in the affairs of the western half of the Continent which 


most immediately and obviously' affect her security, but also 
to the mihtaiy' support of the Soviet Union in eastern Europe. It 
is important that all the implications of this revolution and of the 
changed position of Britain in regard to the Continent should 
not only be understood but should dearly appear to be under- 
stood, since our continental Allies will ra^ure the ^-alue of our 
pledges by the extent of the resources with which we are pre- 
pared to^pport th^. THs is particularly so in the case of 

T?' =re conscious that they cannot 

wnfetand alone the first impact of a German attack. TTiev wish 
to be ^ured not only of the long-term assistance provided by 
nm’d blockade and of Ae economic support of Brio’s indus- 
trial strength but also of acuve militaiy assistance from thTveJ' 
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start of a war not only in the air but on land. Any misgivings in- 
spired by past experience are met by recent statements of British 
policj' regarding military' service; and it is evident that hence- 
forth Britain will be not only willing but able to contribute and 
maintain her share of trained man-power on an equal basis with 
other States of comparable resources, to the provision of the 
forces necessary to maintain the European peace settlement.^ 


2. What Britain Expects of Fiunce 

STATE of BRITISH FEELING 

This inquiry would serve little purpose if it did not frankly 
recognize that British Jfeeling towards France is not, at the 
moment, universally cordial." Many of the prejudices which 
Englishmen have against the French may be dissipated by a 
process of education which is greatly needed. Recent events 
moreover have tended to impress upon British public opinion 
that their own insular security is dependent upon the security 
of France, Belgium, and the Low' Countries, and that if they are 
to assist in the preservation of the frontiers of western Europe 
they must be prepared for Great Britain to be massively present 
on the Continent. This change in British opinion may go far to 
remove previous French criticisms of the British tendency to 
assume that continental western Europe can defend itself by its 
own efforts alone. To that extent one of the main causes of mis- 
understanding may gradually be removed. The difficulty will 
remain however that' whereas the French will continue to in- 
terpret security in terms of their eastern frontier, the British will 
continue to regard security in ocdanic rather than in continental 
terms. 

*In the House of Commons on May 10th, 1945, the Prime Minister ex- 
pressed his “personal and political conviction” that the duty of defence 
should be shared by all members of the community. Mr Ernest Bewn, in a 
speech to the Labour Party Conference on May 23rd, 1945, committed the 
Labour Party to the retention of National Service, though in a modified 
form, even after the end of the Japanese war. 'The need for some degree of 
compulsory military service into the post-war period, a need which is funda- 
mental to the whole of British policy in Europe, is thus no longer a matter 
of controversy between the main political parties. 

* See above, p. 35. 
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OBLIGATIONS TO Tlin DOMINIONS 

The fact that Britain is the centre of a great society of inde- 
pendent nations, scattered witli a supreme disrespect for geo- 
politics, all over the world, and of a colonial empire distributed 
with the same contempt for the logic of geography, will ahvaj’S 
create a tendenej* towards divergence. France, it is true, is also 
an imperial Power, and much more conscious of the fact than 
she has been for many years, but the fact that many of the most 
valued parts of her empire arc geographical Iy_ an extension of 
Europe and that their defence is therefore primarily a European 
qu^tion, makes a conflict behveen the claims of Europe and the 
claims of the empire difficult to imagine. The defence of her 
acific possessions could not vie with the defence of her eastern 
rontier in claims upon military strength. Such a conflict of 
oya ties is impossible, for one of them is universally agreed to 
be subordinate to the other. 

Far from there being any incompatibility betiveen a policj' 

the strengthening of Common- 
ealth unity and on the other towards the assumpdon by Britain 

commensurate with her power and 
shown ^ Continent, these policies have been repeatedly 
come inrrr^ *0 cach other. The Dominions have 

means to regard their association with Britain as a 

self-interest h ^ it not only on grounds of 

m nt be an ess^tial ele- 
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In any future organization for the preservation of peace Bri- 
tain’s principal function must for obvious geographical reasons 
be the defence of western Europe. From time to time this may 
absorb the greater part of her purely military power, but even 
when Britain is fighting a war in Europe her navy and her air 
force are still capable of giwng to the Dominions a measure of 
assistance with which they can ill afford to dispense and for 
which Dominions support for British policy in Europe has in 
the past been regarded as a fair price. Thus there can be no possi- 
bility of Britain’s duties to the Dominions again being made the 
pretext for unduly limited commitments in Europe, but at the 
same time the need for assuming new responsibilities to the 
European Continent cannot justify the neglect of our existing 
obligations to the Dominions. France cannot legitimately ex- 
pect from us that exclusive concentration on continental affairs 
which she herself cultivates, ‘and the conspicuous part which 
Canadian troops have played in her liberation is a pertinent re- 
minder of the advantages which she has derived from Britain’s 
insistence that the defence of the Dominions must be an im- 
portant charge on British policy. There must of course be a 
proper system of priorities and the Commonwealth is too com- 
plex an organism to be treated for all purposes as a unit. \\Tien 
the existence of any one of its members is immediately threaten- 
ed the first duty of that member is to preserve itself, but in so 
doing it can legitimately expect such aid as its fellow-members, 
having regard to actual claims upon their own strength, can 
give, and in return for this aid it must be ready to devote to the 
defence of the Commonwealth as a whole such part of its own 
resources as can be spared. A good example of how this com- 
plicated system of loyalties works is afforded by the mutual 
aid between Britain and Australia during the present war. 
These considerations have not always commanded sym- 
pathy in France where the character of Commonwealth rela- 
tions has been widely misunderstood. A clearer understanding 
of the importance which British opinion attaches to our obliga- 
tions to the Dominions is therefore an important condition of 
Anglo-French co-operation in the future. 

D 
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A furtlier cause of misunderstanding is that v/hereas British 
oiemments are comparatively stable, British policy on the 
ontinent is often so imprecise as to appear variable; converse!)’ 
a t ough French policy in regard to the security of her eastern 
rontier has been in fact remarkably consistent, this consistency 
as o ten been obscured by the frequent Cabinet changes which 
tverc necessitated by the constitutional structure of France. It 
IS not or Great Britain to suggest that a greater governmental 
TOntinuity would be of advantage to France’s foreign policy or 
np' f 1^*1^ suggest that a more consistent and avowed conti- 
part of Great Britain wouldbeof%‘aIueto 
anrt ? oration. But it is the duty of each side to appreciate ' 
and to explain Ae special difficulties of the other, 
stit, ^renchmen are increasingly aware of the need for con- 
stren«hen’^*^ ^‘^‘Stied to produce greater continuitj’ by 
direction ^ ^ ‘^'tecutive, and the effect of an)’ move in that 
sent woiilH endanger the prindple of con- 
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industrial potential 
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Chapter V 

BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND SECURITY 

1. European SccuRm’ 

STRATEGY AND IDEALS 

In the first instance, the basis of Anglo-French co-operation 
must be the recognition by both countries of a common strate- 
gic necessity. Even if no under system of international relations 
were contemplated, this necessity would remain, and to estab- 
lish it clearly has therefore been the chief concern of this Report. 
It is now necessary to correct this emphasis and to try to dis- 
cover what function Anglo-French relations will have in that 
world-wide system of security at which the United Nations aim. 
The aim is clear, namely, the setting up of a form of internation- 
al society which will not only remove or diminish the danger of 
aggression but will provide the basis for co-operation in the pur- 
suit of more positive and far-reaching ends in the economic and 
cultural spheres. 

The first task in the construction of such a system is the pro- 
vision of adequate and general guarantee against aggression. The 
vindication of law is a prerequisite of progress, and therefore 
what are often described as the “negative” aspects of the secur- 
ity problem are nevertheless of fundamental importance and 
must take precedence over all others, 

IMMEDIATE POST-WAR POSITION 

In the immediate post-war phase, the first task of the United 
Nations will be to disarm the aggressors and make it impossible 
for them to gratify the desire for revenge which may safely be 
presumed in them. While it is safe to assume the total elimina- 
tion of Germany and her satellites as factors in the distribution 
of military power in Europe for many years after the war, the 
duration of that period will depend principally upon the degree 
of unity which the Allies are able to maintain. 

There can be little doubt that, on the day after the military 
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defeat of Germany, the two strongest European Powers n-hl be 
Britain and Russia. The recovery' of France may ^ 
rapid but in the first instance her military strength ■mil e 
paratively slight. Russia, fresh from a brilliant senes of imUtaiy 
successes, 'iviil be both confident and strong.^ 

America tvill also be represented in Europe in large num i > 
and her influence on the peace must be taken into 
less than that of Russia. But there nail constantly , , 

against that influence the fear of other Govemmente 
may return to isolation and their consequent 
commit themselves to polides, simply on the ground that ^ e. 
are approved by her, lest she should prove uiweady to p } 

part in applying them. i. j tie 

Britain’s position will be complicated. On the one hM £ ^ 
is committed in general terms to a European policy and _ 
can be no question of her withdrawing from continental politics. 
She has, in addition to this tmdertaking, many specific conMen 
tal commitments including notably the Anglo-Soviet Alliance* 
She will be called upon to play a major part in theenforcemea 
of measures designed to prevent German re-armament. At tne 
same time she is a world Power and since she habitually looks to 
the Dominions to support her in Europe she cannot dh'est her- 
self of obligations towards them. This dual responsibility is 
necessarily something of a handicap to the discharge of her 
purely European responsibilities. Some of her traditional sources 
of strength have been diminished. She no longer has that 
monopoly of industrial power to which, throughout a great 
part of the last century', she owed much of her political influence. 
The sea is no longer an adequate protection. Nobody can predict 
how far these changes will affect the position of Britain in the 
future, but they all tend to reduce the physical advantages she 
had hoped to enjoy and to make it necessary for her to compete 
with other countries, at most, on equal terms. 

Thus the position is that in the first stages of peace there tviU 
be a virtual monopoly of military' power in the hands of three 
great coixununities (Britain, Russia, and America), one of w'hich 
is a part of Europe but not of the Continent, . ..’,er partly 
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European but also partly Asiatic, and the third entirely extra- 
European. 

UNITY AND DIVERSITY 

In all discussions of the problem of international organiza- 
tion there is a broad division of opinion between those who at- 
tach most importance to the achievement of unity and those 
whose main concern is for the preservation of diversity. It is to 
be expected that this difference of emphasis will be present in 
the discussions of the Great Powers upon whose leadership the 
construction of any enduring form of international co-operation 
must depend. In so far as they continue to be animated by the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, Russian and American opinion 
is likely to conceive the “new world order” much more in terms 
of comopolis, which is to say in terms of a whole that is indivis- 
ible, than in terms of internationalism, which is to say in terms 
of a combination of many entities, each retaining its own pecu- 
liar excellence and each performing its own specific function 
within the larger unity. The “largest common measmre of the 
integrated life of Europe” which Mr Churchill has spoken of as an 
end to be desired may seem more important to Russian and 
American minds than the preservation of the “individual charac- 
teristics and traditions of its many ancient and historic races” 
which he regards as a necessary qualification of the end.^ Since 
nationalism is not likely to have declined in importance as a factor 
in the politics of Europe as a result of the present war, this prob- 
lem Mil be crucial. For geographical and historical reasons 
Britain and France are in a particularly strong position to under- 
stand and sympathize with the general European sentiment in 
this matter. It MU be their special function to insist upon the im- 
portance of ensuring that whatever system of international 
society is set up will leave adequate scope for the development 
and expression of national ideals within the framework of 
general co-operation. 

Whatever the importance of the practical co-operation of 
Great Britain, the United States, and Russia in the preservation 

* Broadcast speech, The T:m«, 'March 22, 1943. 
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of peace, ^csc three Powers themselves have made it clear that 
uicir activities arc to operate within a larger framer^ork. A reso- 
lution of the AIoscow Conference of October 1943, with vhich 
China is also associated, insisted on the need for “a general in- 
ternational organization, based on the smereign equalit) of all 
peace-lovintT j * i i n i, cmim 



.^t,iuj,snmcnt ot international pt 

c three Por^’ers in question must for an indefinite period con- 
tn utc the principal material forces required for the mainten- 
ance o peace, and consequently assume a considerable degree 
o ea ership in such an organization, it is of the highest ira- 
n tl other Powers should be associated with them 

1*^ roadwt basis and that their responsibih'ties should beas 

T- ^s possible. In Europe, in particular, the associa- 
cQ-nni» Britain and Russia, and especially the close 

• lon Or rrsnee Rf^tnin of Kiirooe, 


such an n ' -°r*^*”^^^°” 0 ^sproposaIsleaveamplescopefor 
lone wav 1^^ dem’ed however that they go a 

hands of the^ * precisely that concentration of authority in the 
dition of anv which, tliough it is obviously a con- 

threat to the ystem of security, contains a potential 

decision ofEuropein the vv orld. The 

preponderance of the Security- Council reduces the 

European countries Powers, but the smaller 

of the Council. Such ' hope to influence greatly the actions 

^d will derive from thf ^ thej- do exert will be vicarious 
lied on to adv-ocate faithfi Britain and France can be re- 

can interests and ideas ^'^ftrenuously specifically Europ- 
t is the dilemma of otherwise be neglected, 

ment her strengtli without inr Britain cannot aug- 

therefore the claims ^pon responsibilities and 

Srs's!.'’" i»«=«p oft' ‘rs!*-. If .bi. 
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the first-a question of power, the second the psychological prob- 
lem that arises from the difference between her own historical 
experience and more particularly her most recent experience, 
and that of the Continent. 

The first difficulty cannot be discussed in detail here, though 
it must be observed that there is no evidence of any decline of 
the national vitality of the occupied countries, that their restora- 
tion to prosperity, if efficiently pursued (as there is every evid- 
ence that it ivill be pursued) may not take as long as pessimists 
imagine, and that their collective strength which, in any case, 
must be estimated in relation to a general decline of strength and 
to the complete elimination of Germany and her satellites as fac- 
tors in the distribution of European power, may be substantially 
augmented if they co-operate vsdth each other more closely than 
in the past. 

The second difficulty is more serious and cannot be removed 
ivithout the aid of France. The political and cultural influence 
of France throughout Europe, and particularly in the small 
countries, is too deeply rooted to have been obliterated by tem- 
porary German occupation which could repress it but could not 
provide a substitute for it. France has suffered in the same way as 
the smaller Powers and is likely to have greater sympathy vidth 
their determination to ensure that the calamity shall not recur 
than is Britain who has not. On the presence of France at the 
peace conference on equal terms with the other Great Powers 
will depend the representation of the Continent and the influ- 
ence which continental opinion is to have on the resulting settle- 
ment. The representation will not be effective nor the influence 
considerable unless the power and world outlook of the United 
ICingdom is associated with French understanding of Europe. 
Absolute equality between all States in peace negotiations can- 
not be hoped for and is not perhaps desirable. I^Tiat can be as- 
sured is that the general sentiments and interests of the small 
countries shall be expressed, if only vicariously, in the policies 
of at least'some of the Great Powers. It is in the discharge of this 
function that the Anglo-French combination %vill acquire that 
positive purpose which is a necessary supplement to community 
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of Strategic interest and -without which nothing but a temporary 
and precarious association for limited ends is possible. 


f France and Britain are to have this common function, it i 
re e\ant to ask whetlier ft should receive some kind of institu- 
tional expression on the lines suggested in the British Govem- 
nient s offer of union in 1 940. The proposal tvas for a complet* 
union b^ed on common citizenship, formal association of the 
two parliaments and a joint War Cabinet. The circumstances in 

W’jiich if t « . « 


uu common atizenship, formal association or me 

wo parliaments and a joint War Cabinet. The circumstances in 
^ c It u as made were hardly conducive to a favourable recep- 
French Cabinet on June 16th just after the 
j' appeal for American intcr^’ention had 

membe ^ though, according to General de Gaulle, ten 

in<?icfpA^ ° ^ ^“J’crnment supported its acceptance, fourteen 

suing for an armistice. The offer was 
substitiitP / ^t^terpreted by Vichy apologists as a meaningless 

France was 'in ^ equipment and support of which 

SO much need, and even nc nn effort to *^turD 


France w^as^n so^ equipment and support of whic 

France into n R ^^eed, and even as an effort to ‘"tun 

uien did not kn^- ^ f while the majority of French 

to view it as a Inc. ° j time. British opim'on WTis dispose! 

“Resisting” onini^ • effort to keep France in the wai 

positivelv K..* ^uside France has come to repard it mor 


I X I WAV*. 

disposed 

“Resisting” hopeless effort to keep France in the war. 

positively; but tho*^ France has come to regard it more 

phoned the offer from T Gaulle, who himself tele- 

following year that he w Re3’naud, suggested in the 

hne has not been generTn consider it still open, this 

?nd with the emergenert/p his supporters, 

P°st-war World it cp'*^^”^ ^ ^ prospective major factor 
further nunc,^., -r,, ’ “ seems most i -n 
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possibility of union between Britain and France. Most obvious- 
ly there are deep differences between the temper of political life 
in France and Britain, and, even if France returns to some sort 
of parliamentary democracy closely resembling the British sys- 
tem in its institutional arrangements, the differences w'hich have 
always distinguished the French from the British idea of de- 
mocracy will presumably remain.* Those divergencies in his- 
torical tradition and intellectual approach w'hichmakeit difficult 
for any two countries to submit themselves to common institu- 
tions are particularly marked in the case of Britain and France. 

There is another and even more important reason w'hy the 
acceptance of the Churchill Offer would be unlikely, and why 
therefore its revival might lead to controversy which would be 
prejudicial to Franco-British understanding. France, after the 
experience of occupation, is inclined to assert, not to dissipate, 
her national identity. She will wish to use the capacity for in- 
dependent action of which she has for so long been deprived. 
The restoration of a strong France, under a Government w'hich 
makes French interests its first concern, is a primary interest of 
Britain, and Britain could not therefore contemplate any action 
which might seem to be inconsistent with the desire of the French 
people to play an independent part in international politics. 

* The future constitution of France will not be settled until a Constituent 
^sembly has been elected. In the meantime, a popular basis for the Pro- 
visional Government’s authority is provided by the Consultative Assembly, 
although in theory the Government is not responsible to that body. It is still 
much too early to make assumptions about the probable line of constitutional 
development. As has been noted elsewhere in this Report (Chapter IV) there 
is a trend in French political thought, both of the Right and of the Left, in 
favour of a stronger executive. A great deal depends on how far this move- 
ment goes. To say this is not to question that France will be a dernocracy, 
but jiarliamentary government is only one kind of democracy. Against the 
decision which, since 1870, has prevailed in practice of liberal constitutional- 
ism, inspired by the British and less often the American example, are ranged 
the Jacobin and Bonapartist traditions in French political life. To the Jacobin 
what matters is the direct assertion of the popular will and not the laborious 
process of discussion and consent, and Bonapartism can be described as a 
form of democracy by plebiscite. The further France moves towards either 
of these conceptions, the further she moves in the matter of general political 
outlook from Great Britain. This ought not to impair co-operation which 
ought to depend on other and more lasting considerations, but it will do so 
if the differences are not recogiuzed in both countries. The fact that they 
exist and may well increase is, in itself, a sufficient argument against any 
attempts at political union. 
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From the British point of view, also, objections to a revival of 
the proposal of union with France are likely to remain very 
great in any tisible future. It is only within comparatively recent 
years that the most numerous sections of the British public 
have come to regard with equanimity the acquisition of per- 
manent and definite obligations towards certain continental 
Powers. Such obligations as have been contracted (e.g. the 
Anglo-Soviet Alliance) arc strictly limited in point of time and 
purpose. It is not likely that the process of conversion to the 
idea of full participation in continental politics — ^far as it has 
gone will continue so rapidly as in any forseeable future to 
make union with any continental Power possible, involving as it 
w ou d submission to a common authority in matters of foreign 
polic}' and defence. 


. , ® more serious objection to the proposal of union is that 
as now been superseded by wider schemes of international 
i’kt ®tich as those which, framed on the highest author- 

tinn ‘-^^Jy'Stated plans for a world organiza- 

ohsoL^^?^^*^ revival of the Churchill Offer would 

nrohlpmc ndamenta! to the whole discussion of post-war 

a whole Th 'restem Europe must be considered as 

of western Co-operation from the general conte.vt 

of itself form a°r ^ secimty. The Franco-British bloc cannot 
the closest association mih'taiy entity without 

with other States in ti- t other Powers, and more particularly 
co-operation between Europe. The need for the closest 

of this wider relationshin France within the framework 

such co-operation and keepiOrit^^^ chances of getting 

stantially greater if no attemof period will be sub- 

e^ression which would imnncpT^ • ^ precise legal 

eign^- on both States. enous limitations of sover- 


EUROPEAN security 


die peace in 
and Russia, it 
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is nevertheless true that in practice and from obvious conve- 
nience Britain and France fortified, it is to be hoped, by the sup- 
port of the United States, must carry the main burden in Ae 
west. Thus, while the details of the settlement in the east are 
still uncertdn it is possible for British and French opinion to 
concentrate on the task of organizing security in that part of the 
Continent where Franco-British influence can be most immed- 
iately effective. 

MILITARY SECURITY 

The immediate task, from the point of view of military secur- 
ity, is to construct a system strong enough not merely to repel 
aggression in the west but to intervene effectively in Germany, 
whenever it seems that that country threatens aggression any-' 
where. This implies not merely the closest co-operation be- 
tween Britain and France but also the possibilify of making use 
of the territories of neighbouring States for the general organ- 
ization of defence, even before they have been invaded. The 
reversion to neutrality of the small Powers on the western sea- 
board of Europe would, in particular, seriously imperil the 
structure of security. Something wider than the Locarno sys- 
tem is necessary. Not only must the Powers composing the 
western regional system be ready to lend military assistance to 
each other in the event of any one of them being attacked 
but they must be willing to act together in support of their 
eastern allies, in resistance to any attempted aggression by 
Germany. 

An example of what such a western European system w'ould 
imply was given by Dr van Kleffens, the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister, in a speech made over the wireless on December 28th, 
1943, when he spoke of; “A strong formation in the west with 
America, Canada, and other British Dominions as the arsenal and 
reservoir of world power, with England as the base, especially 
for air pow’er, and the west of the European mainland — ^by 
which I mean the Netherlands, Belgium, and France — ^becom- 
ing a bridgehead.” Dr van Kleffens assumed the willingness of 
the United States and the Dominions to participate in the 
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Eurof^an Sccuritj' system and this assumption has yet to be 

the necessity of such an oi^nization 
\\ ou ^ be increased rather than diminished by the witlidrawal of 
Europe. The formation of such a group as Dr 
A an V effens imagined and its extension to include manv stats 
w tiich he did not mention is likely to be one of the principal 
o jects o British policy after the %var. The advantages of 
bnw Erance arc apparent rvhen it is reflected 

g t - * the fate of that country might have been had not 

tories^f neutrality prevented the use of those terri- 

thp ^ ^ purpose of allied intervention against Germany in 
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wStem^Pow waging of war the activities and resources of the 
tent qnJl ^3ve been combined to a very considerable ex- 
Jointairanr^°'°^fif^*°” preserved and improved on. 

of dectiof a 7 the development of common organs 

and ecrom- f co-operakn 

Linai. in a high degree of co- 

tiotd suscepSS^'* ““"'P''*''' inj-ring na- 

a nd important conditions for the success of such 

in Euronenn IV Prevented from taking an active part 

dol rltiZ 1 7 T the presentation of 
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to thA n P^ therefore independent of our obligations 
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SAPt.rV °®monwealth, for when our own security, which is the 
strA tirope, is provided for there remains a surplus of 

trength to be employed elsewhere.^ 


A pu' FJ^ce, and the German Question 

Chatham House Study Group has already published a 
report on the problem of Germany* and tlie question will be 
^nsidered here only in the light of Britain’s relations with 
France. 


a other side of this problem see Chapter IV — Section 2, p 48. 

The Problem of Germany London* R.I.I A New York, Toronto, Bom- 
bay, Melbourne, Cape Town; Ovford University Press. 1943. 
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PAST DlFrmtNCl^ BirrWTF-N BRITAIN AND FRANCE ON THE 
GERMAN QUF5TI0N 

The differences wliich in the inter-war period divided Britain 
from France almost all derived from the, fact that whereas 
France desired a closely-defined system of security aimed ex- 
plicitl)' against German aggression, Britain favoured a much 
wider and much less definite system into which, at the earliest 
opportunity, Germany should be admitted. There were, of 
course, many other clashes of opinion but they can almost all be 
traced to this source. France did not feel tliat any European se- 
curity system which lacked British support would be capable of 
checking a resurgent Germany and she tlicrcfore determined, so 
long as such support was not sure, to do all she could to prevent 
the resurgence of Germany. A good illustration of how French 
claims against Germany were moderated in exact proportion 
as Britain’s willingness to participate in a European security sys- 
tem increased is the negotiation at Paris in 1919 concerning tlie 
French claim for militarj' security on the Rhine. This claim ivas 
abandoned on condition that America and Britain should guar- 
antee the eastern frontiers of France. In point of fact, the guar- 
antee was never given since America withdrew from it and 
Britain did not consider herself bound (as indeed from the 
strictly legal point of view she was not) to perform her share of 
the bargain except on condition that America performed hers. 
But the point to be observed is that France w’as willing to aban- 
don her claim in return for a military guarantee. Had Britain 
been willing to give her full backing to France’s schemes for 
European security, is it fair to suppose that France w'ould have 
been willing, in return, to make substantial concessions to Bri- 
tain’s desire to see the economic recovery of Germany and her 
eventual restoration to a status of equality with other Powers. 

This specific difference betiveen the French and British out- 
looks is unlikely to recur. The last Article of the Atlantic Charter 
links up the problems of peace with the vanquished Powders 
with the wider problem of general security. Its terms are indeed 
vague but the terms of the Anglo-Soviet Alliance are not and 
that instrument pledges this country and the Soviet Union to 
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go to each other’s aid immediately in the event of any act of ag- 
gression against either of them by Germany or her allies. The 
conclusion by France of a largely similar pact with Russia^ has 
greatly helped towards the creation of the nucleus of a European 
security system. If, as is believed, a similar pact is made be- 
^veen Britain and France, putting the old Entente on a solid and 
efinite legal footing, and these two instruments are associated, 
the essentials of European security will be present. If Britain 
oes not disappoint the hopes which France places in her by 
again trying to adopt a detached attitude towards European 
politics, if she accepts all the implications of her position as a 
European Power and if she continues to show herself alive to the 
dangers of German aggression, French opinion may well be 
iRore sympathetic than in the past to the view that the economic 
recovery of Germany is in the long run a continental interest. 

Bearing this difference between the French and British out- 
looks in mind it may be well to consider briefly some of the 
Biain questions which \vill have to be faced in deciding the 
terms of peace for Germany. 


disarmament 

The total disarmament of Germany must involve a consider- 
able external control of her economic life. The crux of the Ger- 
man problem is that a population of some sixty millions with an 
apparently permanent tendency to aggression and situated in 
the centre of Europe commands vast industrial resources which 
enable her to build up great military power. Experience has 
shown that mere inspection of German industry is not enough 
to ensure that it will be used only for peaceful purposes. The 
dismantling of a large part of that industry would, on the other 
hand, mean vast unemployment and would create exactly those 
conditions of popular discontent which have been shomi to 
favour the revival of militarism. The two chief centres of in- 
dustrial activity in Germany are the Rhineland, the Ruhr, and 
the Saar in the west and the Silesian coalfields in the east. By 

^ For differences in the terms of the Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet 
Treaties and their possible implications, see Postscript to this Report. 
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ary forces, agreed with British and American opinion that Ger- 
man territorial unity could not be called in question; but con- 
scious ofthe fact that in that case there were “ttventy million Ger- 
mans too many” he succeeded in getting Allied agreement to the 
occupation of the Rhineland. The French policy of supporting 
henish separatism found passing expression, however, in the 
abortive scheme for incorporating an independent Rhenish Re- 
public (or Republics) in a western security system. There were 
also abortive French attempts to stimulate the desire in Bavaria 
and Baden to be “rid of Berlin.” In recent years, French opinion 
as to the feasibility of “dissociating” different parts of Ger- 
many and at least establishing a separate Rhineland has become 
stronger; and British and American opinion regarding the terri- 
tonal unity of the Reich is much less rigid than in 1919. As- 
suming effective Allied possession of all the .bigger “controls” 
^d conununications of the Reich, it would appear to many that 
European security will be better guaranteed by the gradual re- 
covery of political health and vitality of separate German States, 
conceivably associated in a loose federation whose overriding 
decisions would however be subject to Allied control — ^than by 
the maintenance of an impotent undifferentiated Germanic 
mass, whose unity was guaranteed by the United Nations but 
Was at the same time their chief bugbear, since, feeding on the 
isolation imposed on it, it would be bound by its very mass to 
recover a considerable amount of power and be in a position to 
play the eastern and western Powers off against one another 
when their vigilance has relaxed. Such a policy of “dissociation” 
or even dismemberment is not the same as a policy of trunca- 
tion. The truncation of parts of eastern or western Germany and 
their incorporation in the territories, e.g., of Poland and France 
would not necessarily weaken the cohesion and unity of the rest 
of Germany, if these are maintained by Adlied controls. In any 
case, whatever may be said for the desirability for reasons of 
security or general policy of the transfer of East Prussia to 
Poland, there is no indication of a French desire to incorporate 
any substantial part of German territory in the French State — 
a policy which failed under Napoleon and has not since been 
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revived. The same cannot be said of the association of a Rheno- 
VVestphahan unit or units in a western group, since this would 
permit- at the same time direct control of the main German 
areenalofwar. Many who support such a policy would welcome 
e desure of other parts of Germany to achieve at least some de- 
gree of substantial independence a centralized Govern- 

ment w^ch h^ involved them in such untold disaster. Such 

discouraged by any Allied attempt 
artificially to can-e up the Reich; but those who favour the 
destruction of Ae unitary German State argue that there is 
of *0 recoveiyr of European stability if the centri- 
trnlc are encouraged at a time when the large con- 

'’^’•‘^rj’-are e.xclusively in Allied hands, 
units ran pro%dde more satisfactory con- 
some ’ich^ ^ f political sanity and responsibility than 

Su A ^ re-education imposed by the occupying pLers. 
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attempts to prescribe the political future of the Reich from 
outside. The first condition of a satisfactor)’’ policy towards 
Germany is that it should command the sustained and united 
support of the Allies and particularly of Britain and Russia, 
on w'hose continued and increasing co-operation the prospect 
of preventing German aggression principally depends. So long 
as the Allies confine themselves to measures directed mainly 
towards keeping Germany in a state of military powerlessness 
the ob\dous community of interest by which in this respect they 
are bound, ^vill probably be enough to offset all minor differ- 
ences which may arise between them. Should they extend their 
objectives to include the reform in detail of German institutions, 
the need for agreeing on the kind of reform which is desirable 
might well place an intolerable strain on their capacity for mu- 
tual understanding. Britain and Russia are both committed to the 
destruction of Nazism and so far as this means punishment of 
war criminals and the removal from the German Civil Service 
of persons who have played a conspicuous part in the govern- 
ment of Germany during the last ten years or who are known to 
be plotting the restoration of the Nazi regime, the task is im- 
perative, if only on grounds of security and in the interests of 
protecting the Allied armies of occupation. But it must never 
be forgotten that the relationship of Britain TOth Russia which, 
from the point of view of military security in Europe, matters 
more than the relationship of Britain with America, differs from 
that relationship in one important respect, namely, that it rests 
almost exclusively on community of strategic interest and not 
at all, except in the negative sense that both Powers oppose the 
Nazis, on community of political ideals. On the recognition of 
this fact and of the limitations which it imposes 'will largely 
depend the success with which Britain and Russia can devise 
and maintain a common policy towards Germany. It is here 
that their strategic interests are most conspicuously the same, 
and it is here that their differences of political outlook have the 
gravest potentialities of discord. If Germany is not to become 
a bone of contention between the Allies, a contingency that 
could benefit only the forces of aggression inside Germany, the 
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Mediterranean area should be incorporated in any political 
system which may become hostile to her and that her sea-com- 
mimications are maintained with her Allies in south-eastern 
Europe and more particularly with Russia. If the eastern and 
western sides of any European security system are to be kept 
effectively united, it is essential that the Mediterranean should 
be kept open. 

For France the importance of the Mediterranean is even 
more evident, for some of the most valuable parts of her Empire 
lie on its southern shores. The importance of the North African 
Empire and its limitations as a source of man-power have been 
noted in a previous chapter; it need only be added that in recent 
years the French have been increasingly preoccupied with the 
need for defending their lines of mobilization across the Medi- 
terranean. It was from French North Africa that the most 
“resisting” elements of M. Reynaud’s last Cabinet conceived 
that the fight should be continued when Marshal Retain was 
calling for an Armistice in June 1940; and it seems more than 
probable that the role played by French North Africa and its 
forces (led by French officers and N.C.O.s) in the liberation 
of France will further strengthen the bonds which join it to 
the Metropolis. Moreover, French economic policy generally 
counts on the further reinforcement of the economic links 
which bind French North (as also French West) Africa to the 
Mother Country. 

French interests in tlie eastern Mediterranean, though less 
vital and often less tangible than those in the western basin, are 
nevertheless important. The long tradition of French cultural 
activities in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, reinforced by the tradi- 
tional claim to be the protector of the Latin and Uniate Chris- 
tian communities, is regarded as a major political asset, which 
must be presented. France has a vital economic interest in the 
oil of Iraq, and many large investments in Egypt and Syria, of 
wliich the Suez Canal Concession is the chief. The Suez Canal 
(which was, it should be recalled, a product of French creatir'e 
enterprise) is important to France also for her imperial com- 
munications witir Madagascar and the Far East. On the other 
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"West Africa, in view of the growing strength of Arab nationalist 
movements in all three territories since 1919, and has consistent- 
ly repressed all Arab or Moslem agitation. However, except in 
Tunisia, where Arab nationalism is strong and well-organized, 
the danger is probably exaggerated. In Algeria the material 
weakness and inner disunity of both Arabs and Kabyles and in 
Morocco — ^where a certain tradition of “indirect rule” still sur- 
vives since the days of Lyautey — the inexperience of the Arab 
intelligentsia and their lack of support amongst the Berber cul- 
tivators and mountain tribes, are likely to hinder the develop- 
ment of strong separatist parties for many years. At the same 
time, much would appear to depend on the extent to which 
grievances are remedied and the more liberal policy inaugur- 
ated by recent measures of the French Provisional Government 
is followed up in the future. 

It is often overlooked that one of the essential elements of 
British policy in the Mediterranean is that its southern shores 
should be in friendly hands. Britain has thus a very direct in- 
terest in the stability and well-being of French North Africa. It 
is obvious furthermore that her Arab policy can involve no ob- 
ligations or undertakings in respect of the inhabitants of those 
territories. On the other hand, the British Government have 
underwritten the promise of independence given to Syria and 
Lebanon by the leaders of the Free French, and stand commit- 
ted to ensuring, to the best of their ability, thatthe French Man- 
dates over Syria and Lebanon shall be formally abandoned after 
the liberation of France. At the same time Britain is committed 
to recognizing the predominant position of France in that area 
over any other European power. Britain clearly has no ambitions 
in the Levant and the French have promised to establish the 
independence of the Levant States, and hope, after this has 
been done, to negotiate treaties with them, such as Britain her- 
t self made ndth Iraq when she surrendered her Mandate there in 
1930. Thus the chances of Anglo-French agreement in the east- 
ern Mediterranean seem good and could only be reduced by 
determined opposition on the part of France to Britain’s Arab 
policy, or on the part of Britain to France’s privileged position 
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most admiration for (Fascist) Italy in recent years are not likely 
to be of much importance after the war. Whether a grouping of 
the Latin* democracies tinder French leadership and on an anti- 
Fascist basis, as proposed by Count Sforza, can constitute a 
strong and effective factor in the post-war world is a matter of 
speculation, though the assumption that France must perforce 
“choose between” a Latin bloc (whatever its complexion) and 
close association with Great Britain and the Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocratic world as a whole, seems unnecessary. Successful co- 
operation between the. Latin — as bet^veen other countries — is 
bound to be determined in no small measure by the extent to 
which their material interests and long-term policies coincide, 
though these themselves may be affected by a common approach. 
Thus in French North Africa alone the presence of a substantial 
Italian element in Tunisia and an important Spanish element in 
Oran can, according to opinion and circumstances, be viewed as 
a link between the Latin countries or as a bone of contention. 

The French have not felt much regard for the Italians as a 
military race since tire last war; and the “stab in the back” of 
June 1940 tvill not readily be forgotten. But the boot is now on 
the other leg. The claims of Fascist Italy to “Corsica, Nice, 
Tunis” have by now become a curiosity. French policy in 
Tunisia since the liberation in 1943 has sought to remove Ital- 
ian privileges and counter Italian influences, while not other- 
TOse interfering with the large Italian population, mainly of the 
working class, who play an essential part in the economic life 
of the RegencyA The claims put fonvard by General de Gaulle 
in January 1943 to a protectorate over the Moslem populations 
of the Fezzan in South Libya raises the question of the disposal of 
the Italian Empire and of the relative preponderance of France in 
. the eastern as compared wth the western Mediterranean. 

As regards Spain, her moral complicity under General Franco 
with tlie Fascist and Nazi regimes makes her an object of sus- 
picion to France and the other Western democracies. It is con- 

■ ' The diplomatic impUcations of this policy were made clear when m 
Januarj’, 1945 the French Provisional Government denounced the Conven-, 
. tions of 1896. On this basis they have now established diplomatic relations 
v\dth Signor Bonomi’s .Government. ; • . ' 
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States and Turkey ’with themselves and -with Russia for the 
satisfaction of their defence requirements. In the western Medi- 
terranean they have a conunon interest in assuring that the 
security of the sea-routes and the stability of North West Africa 
shall not again be endangered from Italy and Spain. It is to be 
hoped that these two countries, freed from German tutelage and 
domination, will freely find their place inside a Mediterranean 
system of whieh recent history shows that Britain and France 
must be the chief architects and guarantors. 

5. Imperial Responsibilities 

One vitally important aspect of Anglo-French relations falls 
outside the scope of this Report which time and the limitations 
of its authors have confined to Europe. Great Britain and France 
are the two greatest imperial Powers in the world. This fact 
has not, in the past, influenced their respective colonial policies 
as might have been expected chiefly because in French eyes the 
interests of the French Colonial Empire have been so closely as- 
sociated with those of Metropolitan France as to make it impos- 
sible and undesirable to distinguish between them. To-day, a 
greater consciousness of empire in France and a concurrent ten- 
dency towards devolution in imperial administration are narrow- 
ing the gulf beUveen British and French conceptions of empire. 

Co-operation in this sphere may be expected to take two 
distinct forms. First, by virtue of their primacy among the im- 
perial Powers, Great Britain and France are the natural guard- 
ians and upholders of the doctrine and institutions of empire at 
a time when the imperial idea is being widely challenged and 
increasingly discredited. Secondly, the proximity of many Bri- 
tish and French colonial possessions and the similarity of the 
problems which they present give ample scope for co-operation 
in matters of administration. If Lord Hailey’s conception of a 
system of Regional Councils on which the imperial Powers in 
any given area would be represented is realized. Great Britain 
and France may hope to derive mutual advantage from a per- 
manent exchange of information and criticism, particularly in 
relation to colonial affairs in Africa. 
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and mutual economic interest will be one set of factors relevant 
to the general discussion. Taken merely as a relatively small 
item in the balance of payments, Anglo-French trade would 
seem of minor importance, and it must be noted that for neither 
country is the exchange of goods and services with the other of 
outstanding importance in the total foreign exchange, or of the 
same significance as the trade with certain other industrial coun- 
tries. Nevertheless there is one aspect of the debate on post-war 
trading relations in whfch the Anglo-French issue may well be 
decisive. The feasibility of some regional arrangement, based on 
a western European economic grouping, may depend on the 
willingness of Britain and France, wdth their respective empires, 
to form the core of such an economic group, and this is the 
crucial problem of Anglo-French economic relations. An outline 
of the subject will be given later in this section of the report, 
after a brief discussion of other questions which, while 
less far-reaching, will affect the climate of Anglo-French 
opinion. 

A strict watch must be kept on the sterling-franc exchange 
rate, and this question is complicated by the impossibility of 
divorcing it from that of the post-war exchanges. Overvaluation 
would be disastrous at a later date when there will be difficulties 
enough for the convalescent French export trade, and progres- 
sive devaluations may not be compatible with that confidence 
in the franc which would seem from the politico-psychological 
case history of pre-war France to be a matter of importance. A 
state of inflation in France relative to the price levels of other 
countries would of course aggravate the problem, but while this 
must if possible be avoided, any attempt to adjust the purchas- 
ing power parity of the franc by depressing the internal price 
level would involve a socially unjustifiable transfer of real in- 
come to the rentier class holding the large volume of outstanding 
debt. 

The internal economic organization of France is naturally the 
responsibility of the new French civil authorities, but in so far 
as British help is welcomed over administrative problems, such 
as rationing and price control, they should be assisted in everj’ 
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sion. Moreover, the tale of physical destruction, deterioration 
of equipment, and outright pillage could be duplicated by other 
occupied countries, and an attempt to present a total account 
might produce figures beside which the ^£6,600,000, 000 fixed by 
the Reparations Commission after the last war would seem re- 
latively small. The unhappy history of that effort to obtain im- 
mense sums from Germany — culminating after severe strain 
between the Allies in negotiations designed, in the words of an 
Italian spokesman in the years after the last war “to divide our 
disappointments” — suggests that the question of what could be 
obtained is of more practical importance than that of what 
should in strict justice be paid. 

The memory of friction between Britain and France in the 
nineteen twenties over the matter of reparations makes an amic- 
able and orderly solution of the problem of great importance for 
the future economic relations of the two countries, but overall 
planning is a prerequisite of such a solution, and the value of 
goods and services actually received may be determined by the 
degree of direct planning undertaken in this sphere. The posi- 
tion will be better this time in so far as a complicated structure 
of inter-AUied debt wll have been avoided by Lend-Lease or 
other arrangements, but efforts to exact payment equivalent to 
the damage sustained would involve the victorious nations in a 
transfer problem of even greater magnitude than before. It is 
essential that stress should be laid on payment in goods and ser- 
vices rather than in money if only because this focuses attention 
on tire basic problem, and special arrangements for the delivery 
of goods outside the chaimels of the normal competitive export 
trades may be more successful than attempts to secure for Ger- 
many an export surplus of such a size that foreign currency rvill 
be available for reparation pajunents. The surplus of goods 
must of course be made available by the restriction of consump- 
tion in the ex-enemy countries to some reasonably low level, but 
arrangements must also be made to secure the acceptability of 
the goods or services released in this waj', and the experience of 
the early nincteen-twenries, when German offers of labour and 
materials for tlie rebuilding of the devastated areas were rejected 
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Apm from the possibility referred to above of the direct re- 
pair 0 evastated areas, there will be an obvious need in France 
or many of the products of German industry. France’s require- 
ments in respect of machine tools and other forms of industrial 

^ practically insatiable, and it is 
noting both that the standard of capital equipment was 
satisfactory when the war began, and that France 
a ^^ys argely dependent on imports of this type of goods, 
imd^mental point applying to both Britain and France 
iatA ^ ^ Structural unemployment in the immed- 

period which may be stressed by special industrial 
r showed to obscure the fact that a scarcity 

ot goods will be holding down income levels. If there is a danger 
general unemployment at a later date when reparation pay- 
nr Jr. ^ force, the remedy must be found in monetary 

K*^ ment policies and full use still made of the goods which 
e turned out in German factories and credited to the 
Allies on reparation account. 


Post-War Trade 

full discussion of the commercial interests of the two coun- 
require as a background detailed figures, showing 
e direction and composition of their pre-war trade, and the 
evelopment of the internal economies of Britain and France 
m relation to general world trends — a sur\"ey which cannot be 
given here. But there is also the question of employment policy 
which no discussion of post-war commercial relations can ignore. 
It should be noted that in the past Britain had an unemploy- 
ment problem of far greater magnitude than that of Franee. 
Although activity in the latter country remained at a distressing- 
ly low level tliroughout the nineteen-thirties, unemployment 
never rose to anything like the highest percentage for Great 
Britain. Owing to a decrease in the working population — due 
among other tilings to the repatriation of foreign workers — 
there was no general reserve of labour through which (given 
the necessary employment polity) a substantial increase in the 
national income could have been achieved. In Britain full em- 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
(million pounds) 
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Industrial 
Rato Materials 

Manufactured 

Articles 
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imports: 401-6 
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These figures show the greater degree of self-sufficiency in 
foodstuffs achieved by France/ but it would be a mistake to 
assume that the high degree of autarky advocated by some 
spokesmen was actually achieved in the past. France was de- 
pendent on foreign countries for part at least of her supplies of 
practically every important industrial raw material, with the 
exception of iron ore and bauxite, and industrial development 
during the inter-war period had resulted in a change in the com- 
position of her imports in favour of raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products and at the expense of finished indus- 
trial goods. Considerable quantities of coal had to be imported 
and this must continue, even allowing for the development of 
hydro-electric power as a substitute. It seems, therefore, that 
although external trade plays a far smaller part in the French 
than in the British economy, the former is likewise vitally in- 
terested in arrangements to ease the flow of goods across nation- 
al frontiers. 

One point of cardinal importance in determining the com- 
mercial interests of each of the two countries is the composition 
of their exports considered from the point of view of the factors 
influencing foreign demand. Britain, exporting mainly manu- 
factured goods was (in spite of the considerable proportion of 
these exports going to other industrial countries) dependent 
above all on the level of prosperity of the primary producing 
countries. France, although exporting large quantities of baux- 
ite, some iron ore and a fairly high proportion of agricultural 
goods (12-14 per cent of total exports), depended for much of 

^ The fact that France imported only 2-3 per cent of her wheat compared 
■with the 76-9 per cent imported by Great Britain, may be quoted as one 
example relating to a staple foodstuff. 
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her export trade on the sale of highly finished “luxur}’” goods 
o t Orth America and to the other industrialized States of 
'urope sales which were very sensitive to changes in the level 
o incomes in these countries. 
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been widely discussed, and the basic features of the post-war 
situation have received general attention. France may well be 
faced with similar difficulties though it must be remembered 
that the same problem did not exist in the pre-war period and 
that it will never be of such outstanding importance in the 
French economy. France’s export industries may suffer to an 
even greater extent than those of Great Britain, through de- 
struction and the interruption of sales, and it may not be easy 
at first to secure that a sufficient part of France’s industry is 
occupied on export work and later to place goods produced with 
equipment markedly inferior to that of some other countries. 
Nor will it be easy to secure large increases in invisible exports 
in order to fill the gap. Foreign security holdings were reduced 
by sales made between September 1939 and June 1940 and 
substantial German purchases of French interests in foreign 
companies will have complicated the structure of French for- 
eign holdings, especially where these were eventually resold in 
the United States or Switzerland.^ 

Enough has been said to indicate that there are fundamental 
differences in the prospects facing the economics of Britain and 
France, but two points, of common interest should be noted: 

(а) Both are vitally dependent (to a much greater extent than, 
for instance, the United States) on foreign trade, and 
similarly interested in the establishment of conditions 
favourable to a high level of international exchange. 

(б) Both will be faced with the necessity of adapting the im- 
port/export sector of their economics to offset the deteri- 
oration in their international trading positions resulting 
from war-time disorganization and losses, and failing 
some comprehensive international arrangements to meet 
the difficulties of potential deficit countries they must 
maintain a considerable degree of control over certain 
factors affecting the balance of payments. Some arrange- 
ment is needed which -will allow a breathing space during 
which deficit countries would not be required to find 

* The question of restitution will of course arise, but this may not be easy 
where resale has been achieved. 
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foreign currency for their full volume of imports, and 
which would also secure that in the long run such coun- 
tries could achieve a balance in their foreign payments at 
optimum level of activity. 

Imee possibilities may be considered; 

ntain and France may join in general international cur- 
rency and investment schemes, such as those discussed at vari- 
ous times bcMveen experts of the United States, Great Britain, 

nnd other of the United Nations. 

j may seek to minimize their dependence of foreign 

devet' moving towards an autarkic solution of the problem by 
foodstnff ^ -u- P^°‘?“ction of vital industrial materials and 
territories their own borders and those of their overseas 
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of concentration of trade Avithin both the British and French 
empires; Great Britain obtained 54 per cent of her total im- 
ports from the British Commonwealth in 1938 compared with 
per cent ten years earlier, and France was supplied to the 
extent of 41 per cent by her overseas territories in the later year 
compared \vith 23 per cent in 1928. But a deliberate adjustment 
of production to maintain and increase this trend would meet 
with both political and physical difficulties. France’s lack of re- 
sources for the supplying of her solid and liquid fuel require- 
ments has already bgen noted, and the French Empire is simi- 
larly placed and likewise unable to make up the deficiencies of 
metropolitan France in respect of many important industrial 
raw materials. The production of metropolitan France and the 
French Empire together provided for only 3.5 per cent of 
France’s cotton consumption, 4.5 per cent for that of wool, 15 
per cent for rubber, 3 per cent for petrol, 1 per cent for copper, 
2 per cent for manganese, 1 per cent for tin, and 6 per cent for 
silk, while for coal, wood, and pulp between 25 and 65 per cent 
were obtained from foreign countries. 

Certmn misleading ideas must be cleared out of the way be- 
fore the third alternative — ^the formation of a western European 
economic group — can be discussed. It should be stated categori- 
cally that there is no suggestion of political federation between 
the members of such a group or (so called) bloc, and that the 
mutual economic arrangements could, if desired, be put into 
effect by the conclusion of agreements on specific points, valid 
for a reasonable period of time, rather than by the delegation 
of authority to a central economic organization. Moreover, tliat 
there would be no attempt to secure the complete self-sufficiency 
of the area concerned, or necessarily to unify tariffs within its 
boundaries, and that any regional arrangement which seemed to 
menace the political or economic interests of outside countries 
and led to the formation of other groups for the purposes of 
retaliation and ri\’alry rather than economic integration, would 
be ipso facto condemned. It would be essential at the outset to 
con\4ncc tliird p.nrties of the non-aggressive character of the 
organization, and to nialtc it dear that membership, or assoda- 
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projects of the group, would be open to any country 
\\i ing to subscribe effectively to certain principles of commerce 
and employment policy. 

Proposals for a western European economic group have been 
is^sse at some length in the Press, particularly on occasions 
sue as t e conclusion of the Franco-British agreement of De- 
loTi j 1 ^’ Dutch-Belgian monetary pact of November 
iy«,and the Finaneial and Mutual Aid Agreement signed be- 
Uveen the Bntish Government and the French National Com- 

j ™ary 1944. The negotiations undertaken by the 
arnSt" Governments in exile tvith the aim of 

hnilpH ^ ^ustoms Union between the two countries has been 
intepratffi^ ^ ° direction of western European economic 
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group listed above — ^may be obtained from the following 
figures: 

For the group as a whole intra-regional trade accounted in 
1937 for 56 per cent of total imports and 59 per cent of total 
exports, while in the case of no country did the proportion for 
either imports or exports fall below 40 per cent. It has been sug- 
gested that this 50-60 per cent self-sufficiency could be in- 
creased to 75 per cent without undue strain in the use of re- 
sources, but certain materials — ^notably cotton and wheat — 
must be obtained from outside in considerable quantities. 

Apart from arrangements for general consultation and col- 
laboration on economic affairs, xvhich it is hoped will in any case 
extend over the whole international field, the measure which 
must be applied in concert by the members of an economic 
regional group seeking to follow expanding trade and employ- 
ment policies fall under the following headings: 

1* Commercial policy. 

2. Monetary policy. 

3. The co-ordination of full employment policies. 

4. International investment. 

The history of international trade in the nineteen thirties 
shows conclusively the havoc which can be caused when a num- 
ber of countries fear a deficit on their international account and 
3pply wholesale and somewhat haphazard trade restrictions by 
means of quotas, tariffs, bilateral agreements, and currency de- 
vices. The same restrictionist influences will be present, it may 
be in even greater strength, after the present war, and there is a 
strong prima facie case for any regional arrangement which can 
lessen pressure on the balance of payments of potential deficit 
countries and provide a sector within which an expansiomst 
policy could be freely pursued. The principle of expanding 
mutual, compensatory trade between the members of a group 
is similar in some respects to that behind bilateral purchase of 
payment agreements, but the disadvantages of the latter are 
diminished in proportion to the extension of the area of ex- 
change Several types of commercial agreements might be used 

to secure the expansion of trade within the region, including ta- 
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tary pact has been suggested as one whose principles might be 
extended to such a region. An extension of the financial agree- 
ment concluded between Britain and the French Committee in 
Febmary 1944 has also been advocated. Sir John Anderson, re- 
plying to a question in the House of Commons, said, “we shall, 
of course, hope to build further on this war-time foundation,” 
but this is an issue on which the outcome of general interna- 
tional discussions must be awaited. The crux of the matter may 
be the free convertibility of the currency of one country or of 
the monetary organization of the group — a point on which the 
Belgian-Dutch agreement lays down the condition of the ap- 
proval of the debtor country. It is likely that there would be 
stiff opposition from the United States to monetary arrange- 
.ments involving the widespread use of blocked currency pay- 
ments to ensure the desired import/export structure and the ad- 
jective "Shachtian” would probably be employed in its usual 
abusive sense. It should be possible, however, to reserve mone- 
tary discrimination for the eventualities in which it would, what- 
ever the organization of international finance, almost inevitably 
be employed. It should be made clear that there is no intention 
to use currency restrictions or manipulations against the ex- 
ports of the United States or any other country, except in so far 
as their willingness to accept imports was so far deficient that 
such methods became necessary. The group should provide for 
such an eventuality by securing that there would be, so to speak, 
a truce between its members — an agreement providing that the 
latter should not seek to foist on each other an unwelcome ‘ ad- 
verse” balance for which an outside country was responsible. 
Such an agreement is by no means hostile in intention, and 
might cause very much less international friction than autarkic 
measures taken ad hoc at a time when international economic re- 
lations were strained, as well as providing an alternative to the 
complete abandonment of the principle of the international 

division of labour. . 

An agreement between members of the group to take <mective 
steps to raise and maintain the level of employment in 
home countries would be an important factor in international 
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who assume that there is an alternative solution in a relatively 
uncontrolled international economic system should consider the 
prospects carefully before rejecting the proposals out of hand, 
and whatever the advantages or disadvantages of the scheme 
there is little to be said for ignoring it or for failing to undertake 
the preliminary investigations without which it could not in case 
of need be put into effect. 
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tion Aat things tend to get better. English education, even now 
that it is controlled by a Ministry, is still highly unorganized, a 
state of things which results in many notable omissions but 
which gives scope for spontaneous development and removes the 
^ger of uniformity. Nevertheless, Britain will have to take 
i^re seriously the task of producing good and well-informed 
uropeans” if the full possibilities of Anglo-French co-opera- 
tion are to be realized. 

In a sense, the cultural relations between the two countries 
were never on abetter and more promising footing than in 1939. 
rench cultural prestige stood very high, not only in literature, 
ut in painting, music, and the cinema. The rise of the Nazis 
^ Germany had disillusioned many of the older admirers of 
ermaii civilization, and the riclmess and variety of French 
civilization acquired a new importance when seen against the 
ackground of German neo-barbarism. The course of the war, 
although it has not been without deleterious effects, has done 
very little to alter this state of affairs. Indeed, two war develop- 
Rients, the establishment here of a French Press and the great 
importance of the French service of the B.B.C., have aided the 
knowledge of French and increased interest in French affairs. 

The scholastic position of French is very strong. It is over- 
whelmingly the first modern language studied in British schools. 
Its only — and feeble — modern competitor is German. Even La- 
tin is losing ground to French as Greek has already done. The 
other modem competitors, Spanish, Italian, Russian, are very 
W'eak indeed. As long as the reasons for teaching any foreign 
language are principally cultural, the position of French will 
continue to be strong. Should the argument for teaching foreign 
languages be based chiefly on grounds of utility, French would 
undoubtedly suffer, but so would linguistic study as a whole, 
, since to an increasing extent English is the language which, for 
professional or commercial purposes, it is most useful to know. 

Short of an educational revolution, French seems likely to re- 
tain its primacy. There are two reasons (apart from use and 
wont) why this is a matter for rejoicing. The first is that the 
teaching of French has immensely improved in the last twenty 
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years. The rise of the modem language schools in the universi- 
les, t e improved status of language teaching, the increasing in- 
sis ence on competence in language teaching, have resulted in 
e raising of French in schools to a plane equal to that of 
science or mathematics. It is no longer a soft option 
^ amateurs. No other language has anything like the 
competent teachers to serve it, and it would 
cr twenty years to breed a generation of teachers of 
in crman or Spanish equal to the teachers of French 

ery o their subject and pedagogic experience. 
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^The French side of the picture is not quite so satisfacto^. 
The teaching of English in the lycies and universities is of very 
gh quality and some very valuable academic work has been 
one in the field of English literature, but English has not the 
monopolistic ppsition in French education that French has 
in English education. German is, or was, a real rival. There 
are fpwer translations and no equivalent at all for the very large 
nglish market jfor French books. The success of the monthly 
review, La France Libre, and the London market for French 
ms are phenomena with no French counterpart. English has 
imt the commanding position in French schools and universities 
at French has in English education. It is not safe to assume 
that the average educated Frenchman has a reading knowledge 
m English as the average educated Englishman has of French. 
The completeness and self-sufficiency of French culture and the 
consequent fact that the French do not feel compelled to look 
abroad to supplement their own literary heritage explains in 
some degree the comparative neglect of English authors by the 
majority of educated Frenchmen. When the educated classes in 
France do look abroad, however, they do not necessarily look 
England, and even the English-reading public tends increas- 
“igly. to concentrate on American literature. It is in politics 
and history that British prestige is highest. Britain is regarded 
as tlie successful type of democracy and, from Montesquieu 
ohvvards, French political theory, and even constitutional prac- 
fice, has owed much to British inspiration. Since 1940 admira- 
tion for the political institutions of tlfis country have increased 
and become more Mdely diffused. The study of tliose institu- 
tions is, however, largely segregated from the study of English 
language and literature, and it is not generally through the me- 
dium of British scholarship that it is conducted. Mutual under- 
standing would profit by a closer integration in both countries 
of literary and historical studies. By this means each nation 
could achie\-c a deeper comprehension and a more coherent 
picture of the life of tlic otlicr. 

Thus tlie position may be summed up somewh.at as follows: 
In each country tlie other’s language is taught well and, m 
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Britain, the number of people acquiringareadingknowledgeof 
French in the process is very large. In France, not only is there 
competition from German, but fewer boys and girls get any 
serious language teaching at all. In neither country has the 
teaching of the languages been adequately supplemented by 
study of the life and culture of the other country. But the main 
problem of cultural relations will remain. How is mutual under- 
standing to be fostered? First of all, culture must be understood 
more widely than it commonly is. English culture is deeply 
political. 


A Frenchman who may not be at all interested in our literaiy 
or artetic culture may be much interested in our social struc- 
tore. He may also be very ignorant of it. A great deal of harm was 
one rn ranee between the two nars by ignorance of the Bri- 
is^ ^stem of social msurance, for e.vample. If the work of the 
existing Bntish Institute in Paris is to be extended, it should not 
econ^ e to improving knowledge of the Engh’sh language and 
. ^‘^''ities. It should be a centre of information 
tion if ^ institutions of all kinds. The fiinc- 

the “RnV^i, Council should be interpreted more widely; 
unionc tR purpose” should be illustrated by trade 

oreani^atin^ ° Council, the various religious 

institutioiK!'^^^ ™°re than by the standard academic 

boiff onTmd?'' publication by the British Council of 

this direction co-operation indicates a move in 

It should be noted S wheri^’T T P^^^' 

risen in both countrifvs hnguistic standards have 

guages in France and Bri^^ " 

first-hand knowledge of France if’ increasmg degree, had 
contacts were probablv Ims general academic 

no time did any serious numbef^^F*^ 

smdente of English, come to EnglandTo ? students, other than 
work. On the other hand, it was not it ii ° academic 

I^h students to study in France. 

Pans, the Pans medical school used^to H ^ students in 

to draw on the English- 
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and some of the Paris special schools, notably 
we £co/e des Charles, were Meccas for post-graduate workers. 
This had largely ceased to be true by 1939. Between the two 
Wars, British post-graduate teaching had greatly improved. The 
istorians who had gone to the Jlcole des Charles now tended to 
go to the Institute for Historical Research in London or to go 
0 1 e great American universities. In some fields of study, for 
example economics, French teaching and research resources 
were simply inadequate; a good student of economics would 
a\ e been better advised to go to Sweden or Italy or the United 
states th^ to France. Something of the same kind was true of 
we physical sciences where great capital equipment was now 
wquired. If British post-graduate students are to be encour- 
aged to go to France, it should be recognized that, in some 
e ds of study, the best students will prefer to go to America or 
° in England. This will remain true until the aca 
sources of Paris are restored to their old relative level. But m 

somefields — modern history,geography, some parts o 

comparative law, philology— French resources are adeq 

should aim at making Paris, Lyons, and ^^casbourg 
centres for British students as they were for Amen 
op to 1939. universities 

It IS equally important to encourage deficiencies of the 

to send good students here. To suppy t ® physical and 
French educational system, 9^”^^*j-^-np*and chemistry, apd 
mechanical sciences, Oxford in "^^dicine opportunity 

London in somefields of study may gjjuiiar to the Rhodes 

to French students. The lack o jgnts, which woul give 

Eund, which is not open to Erenc Alhe coun 

facilities to students from lengthening of Bntain s cmI- 

tries, is a serious handicap to interest that we 

...... _ commo“ f-oofiunEr re- 
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logical students; the aim should be in every case to make per- 
sona exchanges of specialists of all kinds easy. One way to do so 
IS to provide funds. The need for funds in Britain is probably 
France, since the visit of a French student will 
pro a y continue to involve for him a higher proportionate ex- 
pen ^ure than a similar visit by a British student to France. 

ut t s IS a matter to be pressed on Governments and private 
toundations. Another is to remove difficulties. The French 
overnment, for instance, might make it less risky for a French 
mem er o e Unihersitd to take a job in England by allowing 
semce to count for seniority. The British educational 
1 \ in the same way, allow service in a French 

or g er mstitution to count for pension rights. 

French university system was the com- 
is to university libraries. If the Government 

consider ^ British culture it might usefully 

which are” h' export of British academic books 

libraries are Ker+ f remarkably dear. British 

libraries tended ° French books, but again, university 
of French books literature in their purchases 

all S asnec^.; French cultures in 

linutations of libratT'^ ^ harder than it need have been by the 
and Oxford apart from Paris on one side 

prorision for the su^nfv’ ^ .^ou^lon on the other. In making 
the needs of the provfficTal hoohs to French universities 

of them as have suffered like'calnl'^^’ if Particularly such 
in mind. Caen from the war, should be kept 

tween Britahf ^/p^ncrSe*” ‘^‘^ral co-operation be- 
joumalism, the activities of the earnest consideration. In 
gree complementary. France has ® high de- 

quality while, in this respect, of high 

Our speciality is weekh^, in wlS ''’eU provided. 

French monthlies are. however, seldom^H defident. 

fetv Bnush weeklies reach France and 

were to take m the prindpal French monthlv n 

penodicals and if 
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efforts were to be made to encourage the same in France of Bri- 
tish weeklies, a fruitful source of information about the current 
cultural and political activities of the two nations would be 
opened up. 

To sum up: The importance of cultural relations is twofold. 
A mutual understanding of the strictly “cultural” achievements 
of the two countries can be a very effective link. There is more 
to be done on the French than on the British side, but there is 
a good deal to be done on both. But in addition, an understand- 
mg of the character of the civilization of each country by the 
educated classes of the other can prevent friction, alienation, and 
misunderstanding. A great deal of the difficulties that helped to 
separate British and French public opinion between the two 
Wars arose from simple ignorance of what, in a given context, 
Frenchmen or Englishmen were talking about. The linguistic 
identity of the political vocabulary in the two languages con- 
cealed the divergencies of meaning due to a different history and 
different social structure. But mutual understanding of the 
problems, the national psychology, the institutional framework 
of the two countries is an essential preliminary condition of any 
collaboration between them that is based on public opinion. 
And no other collaboration is likely to be fruitful for more than 
a few years. 



Chapter VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 

A Report has set out to answer is how 

Rr;ric°i,' r cooperation fits into the general framework of 
nnrl ii ?* ^ inferred from pronouncements made 

rrrnr- Govemment It has been 

ooerSn'^k^^!* Frenchmen and some Englishmen co- 

sLble h. seems intrinsically de- 
ficient weicrTi^ t ^ f groups do not cany suf- 

even chiefk ° possible to base co-operation solely, or 

fct Sc; th and that at any rate in the 

tions of fa^tVs 4rj'"^°'r' “ “■ 

ance of a constitution and mainten- 

were sketSd^t Tj"" securitj^ the outlines ofwMch 

clearly asserts the neerl §emente bem-een mdividual Powers, 
vision for a considerahl arrangements and makes pro- 

already betSTotSt “regionalism » Britain has 

designed not only to en^re , other Powers, 

to contribute as effectivelv as nr^^'w hut to enable her 

and the world. ^ possible to the securitj- of Europe 

Al£nl^L?Trty"St?”^'“"“'® Anglo-Soriet 

foture German a^ession in EurStd£f°;r preventing 

tion that this end can only be attatned if assump- 

is permanently confronted with the or ^^Sressive Germany 
front.. Tho .>„oga,.„i„g o„ wi 

jyem ofalliaoces in eajtem Bo,ope^„m^° ^eation of a 
a sunilar association in the west is amn ^“^’^primarilv: 
tish policy. ^°og the chief aii^ of Bri- 

Britain must take the initiative in i.- 

sectorofsecurity.Todothis,shemusti?SeSrnl 
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a permanent and secure base for intervention in the Continent. 

t would be impossible, for strategic reasons, for British mili- 
tary intervention in the Continent to be based entirely on Nor- 
way or the Low Countries. A neutral France could hamper 
ntish action, perhaps fatally; a hostile France would consti- 
toe a direct threat to the safety of these islands as well as a 
ormidable obstacle to British action in the Continent. In the 
event, for example, of Russia being attacked by a resurgent Ger- 
niany, Britain could not, without at least the passive assistance 
0 France, take the action to which she is pledged in support of 
ussia. If France is out of the European security system the 
traditional aim of German foreign policy, namely, to separate 
the eastern and the western Allies, is realized and the two sec- 
tors of the European security system can be demolished in turn, 
hor this reason co-operation with France is for Britain an indis- 
pensable condition of the discharge of her obligations to Europe 
and a necessary complement to the Anglo-Soviet Alliance. 

The success of Anglo-Russian co-operation depends also on 
the freedom of the Mediterranean, the shortest route of com- 
munication by sea with Russia as w'ell as with our Balkan Allies. 
France commands the western approaches of the Mediterranean 
and without her active co-operation the security of this vital 
supply line cannot be assured. 

These arguments would still apply even if France failed to 
recover her former military strength, and even if she was, in 
consequence, unable to make any considerable contribution in 
man-power and industrial power to the maintenance of security. 
On this point dogmatism is as yet premature but all the in- 
dications are that France will recover sufficiently to be, by^irtue 
of her military and economic strength alone, an important asset 
to any European alliance. 

To France, the advantages of co-operation with Britain are 
equally great. Theoretically three policies are open to her. She 
may try to achieve an isolation which she lacks the power to 
sustain and which must end in ruin. She may, on the other hand, 
try to achieve security by absorption in a purely continental sys- 
tem from which Britain would be excluded. No amount of 
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Julies in eastern Europe can compensate, however, for the lack 
o an assured guarantee of direct and immediate mih'tary as- 
sistance in Ae event of an attack from beyond the Rhine, such 
^ Rntam alone can provide. By close alliance with Britain and 
Kussia France can help to construct that strong bulwark of 
secunty m astern Europe without which it will be impossible 

0 present e revival of German power, and at the same time 
a^^e herself of adequate military' support in the west. This 

fully in line with her tradition, is at present fa- 

1 ^ overwhelming majority of Frenchmenand is the 

, French Provisional Government. It has 

1044.^1 in the Franco-Soviet Alliance of December 

clusin^nf step is expected to be the con- 

nerhatv! H tr^ty between France and Britain, followed 

perhaps by the formal association of the two instruments. 

part in diri ^‘her factors than reason play their 
will be orostT^^ Alh'ed victory Germany 

no MaTu restraining Gemjpower wiU 

remove the '"Silance and preparation and wiU temporarily 
ceS n^™ e ^ themselves and 

damentalisrues°(L^atBri^'^n^’K^^^^®®^'^ 

attempt to intervene in the j from any 

affairs. This negative condition has French internal 

tion of the French Pr^vSS by the recogni- 

Govemment was satisfied that it?orr^n^^°"''l^^^ 
the French people, (b) That France’s cV 
other Great Powers will be recognized with the 

be satisfied does not now permhS condition wiU 

one of the principal objects of British nnl’ be 

sh^ be completely fhlfiHedat the earhe^t ^bat it 

Britain WiU bear the full bur?en^?re/^P°^“‘y-C‘=)TBat 
European Power and in particular contibS°^‘*''’”'^“ ^ 

a snare of man- 
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power, equal to that provided by other countries of comparable 
resources, to the organization for security. On this point Great 
Britain must be able to convince her continental Allies that her 
special relations with the Dominions and the United States of 
America will not involve the neglect of her European commit- 
ments. 

On the British side there are also expectations which must be 
realized if British opinion, still not conspicuously eager for 
cordial relations with France, is to give to the Entente that con- 
stant support which is necessary to sustain it. It is legitimate for 
Britain to expect from France a more sympathetic understand- 
mg than she has hitherto shown of the special characteristics of 
British policy which result from our position as an oceanic Power 
and as the centre of the Commonwealth. France must recogmze 
that we can never develop that exclusive concentration on the 
affairs of the continent which in the past has been a distingmsh- 
ing mark of French policy. The apparent instability of French 
policy, which resulted from the weakness of the French Execu- 
tive under the Third Republic, has also been an obstacle to 
^glo-French co-operation in the past, and such a strengthen- 
ing of the Executive as important sections of French opinionnow 
favour would be a considerable contribution to Anglo-French 
Understanding, in so far as it imparted a greater and more mam- 
fest consistency to French policy. Finally, if Britain has in the 
past provided less than her fair share of man-power in the dis- 
charge of the joint responsibilities of the two countries, French 
industrial weakness has placed an undue charge on British m- 
dustrial resources, and the expansion of French industry which 
is the declared policy of the Provisional Government cannot 
fail to be welcome to British opinion. 

When these conditions are satisfied British and French poh^ 
must find some general unifying purpose if co-operation is to be 
securely established. Their joint function in the leadership of w^- 
tern Europe and in policing the Mediterrane^ is their special 
and principal contribution to European security. In adhuon to 

this theymustsharewiththeircastcrn Allies therespon^bihtyfor 

preventing the revival of aggressive military' power m Germany. 
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Anglo-French agreement on this last point is of paramount im- 
portance and the signs are that it will be more easily achieved 
than in the past. The essential problem is to reconcile the econo- 
mic prosperity of Germany, which British opinion has tended 
to regard as a condition of the prosperity of Europe, with mili- 
tary security from German aggression, which is the chief pre- 
occupation of French policy. It has been seen that in proportion 
to the wiUingness of Britain to assume definite commitments in 
Europe the French desire for revanche declines. Such apparant 
conflict of interest and policj’’ may in any case be much less 
e\udent now that German power has been more effectively crip- 
pled by Anglo-Saxon bombing than ever it was by French 
action. 

Fi^ce and Britain have the general obligation to represent, 
within the councils of the Great Powers, the interests and tradi- 
tions of Europe. To-day the centre of political gravity is moving 
steadily away from the old world, and the new distribution of 
power creates the danger that Europe may have less than her 
just share in determining the final Peace Settlement. Great Bri- 
t^n and France, as the principal representatives of Europe on 
* ^ A Council proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, must re- 

gar e^elves as in a special sense the guardians of the Euro- 

pean hentage. 
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laborat^ transitional economic problems will demand col- 
tain and cases direct negotiations, between Bri- 

periodcanbp ^ ^^^^tion of trading relations over a long 

tries. Anglo-Frenrb d commercial policies of other coun- 
not play an outstanH’ of reasonable importance, does 

at the same timrine^? *** economy of either country', 
regional economic am cr ™P°rtant issue — the possibility of 
em EuropeImT bcTf of west- 

Britain aSd Fmnce to °oT ^ ^ 

-ch a gmup there would be 
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trade and a co-ordination of employment and investment pro- 
gi^mes, designed not in any spirit of aggression against out- 
side countries but to meet the difficult post-war situation facing 
members of the group, and Britain and France should explore 
the possibility of directing their economic collaboration along 
these lines even while aiming at a fully comprehensive inter- 
national solution. 


Culture 

These political and strategic bonds must be fortified by a 
much greater mutual understanding between the two peoples 
than has so far existed. In this respect, more has to be done on 
the French than on the British side, but a more purposeful view 
of education in Britain, and in particular a greater emphasis on 
the study of European history, would not only assist Anglo- 
Trench understanding but would do much to prepare British 
opinion for the role which Britain must assume in post-war 
Europe. 

Our relations with France are the key to our relations with 
Europe, and the future of the Entente depends more than upon 
3ny other factor on the degree to which, as a nation, we become 
conscious of Europe. In 1940 Great Britain became, largely in 
spite of herself, the guardian and leader of Europe. She re- 
ceived the trust and admiration of a continent which had latter- 
ly alternated in its appeal to the leadership of the two western 
partners, but which now looked to her alone. Though jwst 
history does not show an adequate desire for co-operation 1^- 
tween those partners, it is to be hoped that they will draw the 
necessary conclusions from the disasters which have followed 
upon one another since 1940 and that they will finally establish 
that co-operation and joint leadership upon which both the 
future of Europe and their own survival depend. 
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The conclusion by the French Provisional Government of a 
^venty years’ pact of alliance tvith the Soviet Union announced 
in December 1944 affords further important evidence of the 
course which French foreign policy is likely to follow after the 
war. Essentiall}', the pact is to be regarded as a complement to 
the Anglo-Soviet Alliance and as constituting with that Alliance 
the framework of European security. If, as is expected, it is 
supplemented by a similar agreement with Great Britain which 
will be aimed at giving formal expression to the close relations 
which already exist between this country and France, the first 
condition of European security, namely a firm association 
beteeen the Powers to the east and those to the west of the 
I^ich, will be established. It wiU be one of the principal objects 
° policy to assist in the maintenance of such a system. 

This said, however, there are various important differences 
euveen Ae Franco-Soviet and Anglo-Soviet Alliances which, 

^ ough they must not be exaggerated, have to be borne in mind 
m any consideration of the future of Anglo-French relations. 

■ Anglo-Soviet Alliance clearly specified that it 

t ^ e superseded, by common agreement between the two 
event of any general system of security being 
vision ^ ^*^co-Soviet Alliance makes no such pro- 

was rti-i in part due to the fact that the latter instrument 

oroDosaU** publication of the Dumbarton Oaks 

encouraged the conclusion of agreements for 
that such a!T between particular Powers on the grounds 

determine how*.*^' i. I^rancjsco Conference has yet to 
Anglc^Soi-iet or PrmrSiot 

Writing that France anH R probable at the moment of 

exists independently of .\~JsS 
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brought into force without the sanction of the Council. It is 
possible that this view will not be shared by Britain and the 
United States. If such disagreement should arise it would indic- 
^e the persistence of the old divergence between British and 
French views of security deriving from the tendency of France to 
seek security in narrowly defined engagements with particular 
Europe^ Powers and the preference of Britain for a more com- 
prehe^ive and less well defined system. Reference has been 
made in the foregoing pages to the differences which arose from 
this conflict of views in the past and to the importance of seeking 
some compromise which will eliminate it in the future. 

Another difference between the Anglo-Sowet and Franco- 
Soviet Agreements also deserves emphasis. The latter contains 
Ro provision for the acceptance by both parties of the principle 
of Ron-intervention in the affairs of other States, nor does it 
contain, as the Anglo-Soviet Agreement does, any repudiation 
of the desire for territorial aggrandisement. This difference 
RRght become important in the future settlement with Ger- 
many. Since, however, the British Government has already 
asserted the principle that territory may be taken from the 
former Axis coimtries if this can be shown to be necessary for 
reasons of security and since this principle has already been 
applied in the plans drawn up at Yalta for the future boundaries 
of Poland, this particular discrepancy is unlikely to become a 
serious source of disagreement. Whether it does or not w'ill 
depend mainly on the success of the United Nations in main- 
taining a common policy towards Germany. In the same con- 
nection, it is to be observed that whereas the Anglo-Soviet 
Alliance pledges the two countries to assist each other only in 
the event of an act of aggression committed by Germany or her 
former satellites against either of them, France and Russia are 
committed to assist each other in any wnr which may nUse oyer 
measures designed to “bar the way to any kind of initiative 
rendering possible a new German attempt at aggression.” 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the precise impor- 
tance to be given to these differences depends entirely on the 
success with which the Allies maintain a common policy to- 
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no 

wards Germany. It is equally true, however, that they are 
significant of certain differences of emphasis between British 
and French conceptions of security. France, as a continental 
Power, is still likely to attach more importance than Britain 
does to precise guarantees against future German aggression, 
and, in some respects, her policy towards Germany may have 
closer affinities with Russian than with British policy. An 
extreme exaggeration of this tendency in French policy would 
be an attempt to construct an exclusively continental system of 
security in which an oceanic Power hke Britain w'ould not find 
a place. There is no reason to suppose that such a policy to-day 
would commend itself to French opinion, and it certainlj" does 
not coincide with the pronouncements of the French Govern- 
ment. The consequences which would result from the adoption 
of such a policy by France have already been indicated in 
Chapter III of the Report, and the only purpose of this note is 
to emphasize a danger which, however slight it may be at 
present, must continue until an Anglo-French Entente receives 
definite expression in the form of a militarj' alliance. 


